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Preface 

The Frobenius Expedition to North-Western Australia, March-December, 
1938, made a survey of a number of the picture caves and rock-shelters of 
the Kimberley tribes. The World War and post-war conditions have so far 
prevented publication, so that the account given here is the first to be presented. 

The extensive paintings found in rock galleries of the Kimberleys form 
a class of their own among the widely diffused drawings and paintings of 
.he Australian aborigines. Professor Elkin, who in 1928 investigated some of 
these galleries, was the first to realize their significance. 1 The very first discovery 
of representations of the human-shaped but mouthless mythic being Wond’ina 
was made by Sir George Grey over a century ago.- About 1900 Mr. Fred. 
Brockman travelled the Kimberleys and took photographs of whatever Wond’ina 
paintings he came across; they were published by F. M. House/ 1 3 In the Northern 
Territory, D. S. Davidson found rock paintings to a certain extent related to 
the Wond’ina paintings; in his comprehensive book on Australian aboriginal art 
he reproduces also some of Brockman’s and Elkin's photographs. 4 Grey’s much- 
discussed reproductions can now be compared with the recovered originals. 5 6 
Mr. Coate’s researches have widened and deepened what had already been 
established in substance by Professor Elkin, 

A different type of representations of human figures occurs in Central 
and Northern Kimberley. These representations, the provenence and significance 
of which are as yet unestablished, have rarely been met with by observers. 
While the report of the discoverer, J. Bradshaw/ 1 dates back to 1892, the first 
scientific account of the subject was given by C. P. Mountford in 1937.V 

Jointly with my colleague Gerda Kleist, I was entrusted with the copying 
of the paintings. I am here giving a typological view of the representations 
recorded. From our headquarters at Munja and Sale River Station we visited the 
Walcott Inlet district; from the Kunmunja Mission and the little ground-nut farm 
at Mary Springs, we visited the region further north. Apart from the paintings 
inspected by ourselves, I am reproducing, from photographs, sketches, and notes, 
paintings found by Dr. Petri and D. C. Fox on minor excursions and on their 
overland journey to the Drysdale Mission. Dr. Petri was kind enough to put at 
my disposal his complete collection of interpretations and myths relative to 
the picture galleries. 
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IxTiionrcnox 


To mi(l(Tslaii(l tlu* Wond'iua paintings a brief summary of 
their underlying ideas seems to be indispensable. 


In primeval times, the Wond'inas, eoneeived as mythic beings 
and totemie heroes, wandered on the earth. They made the land¬ 
scape in its present form. The nivths report, for instance, how 
a hill arose when* a Wond'ina had come to rest; how a creek 
formed on his track: how a mountain grow np from the axe he 
had made and left behind. The Wond’inas also made, and taught 
the aborigines how to use, their weapons and tools. They insti¬ 
tuted circumcision, cicatrices, all the rites and usages; they made 
the laws to which man has to conform. On the completion of their 
earthly activities tin* Wond’inas went partly down into the earth, 
partly np to heaven. On earth the spot is mostly indicated by 
some never-drying waterholc where Wond’ina survives, generally 
in the shape of the rainbow serpent ITigud. From him comes 
the rain on which the preservation and renewal of all life depend. 
In these l ngud places the aborigines find the spirit children, 
mythic impersonations of tin* all-essential substance, man’s vital 
power but for which no children are born. Among the primeval 
laws is tin' injunction to keep the paintings in the rock-shelters 
iresh. I he thriving of plants and animals, the harmony of all 
nature, and .accordingly the well-being of all men depend on 
the observation of such laws. The paintings are restored before 
the beginning of tin 1 rainy season; if they were neglected, no 
rain would fall. 

'Die name ITigud, prominent in the traditions, is less often 
heard in connexion with the rock paintings. At first the difference 
between. Fngnd and Wond'ina seemed hard to understand; for 
oil inquin tin* aborigines mostly said tin* two were tin* same 1 . 
Sometimes l ngud was believed tin* more powerful of the two. 
In <i cication, nnth of tin* l ngariuym it is l ngud who, rising out 
of the sea. bills the land emerge from out the water. According 
to one version till' "Worn] mas spring from his egg's. 


l)r. Petri, in the course of his research, arrived at the same 
conclusion as Professor Flkin; Fiigud is the rainbow serpent - the 
portrait of U too occurs in the paintings; all anthropomorphous 
embodiments are called Wond'inas. According to their totemie 
significance they ran assume and reassume animal shape. Those 
who transform into cosmic phenomena do so at the end of their 
earthlv career. 
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The Wond-ina portraits, in the interpretation of the 
Ungarinyin, bring out the idea that their bodies are partly filled 
witb blood, partly with water. The blood which makes man and 
animal strong is rendered by the red ochre bow, the water by 
the white colour of the face. That way the Wond’inas generate 
the rain to which nature’s fertility is due. 

Translating into conceptions familiar to us, we may conceive 
Ungud and Wond’ina as incarnations of the creative powers in 
nature and in man. They are the mysterious sources of all 
life, also spiritual life. Psychically superior men, such as the 
medicine-man, or artistically superior, such as the poet of 
corroboree or the composer of a now dance, stand in (‘specially 
close relations to the Ungud beings. 

The renewal of the rock paintings at the end of the dry season 
ensures rain; disregard of this primeval law would be followed by 
drought. A procedure of tliis kind would have been interpreted 
by an older school of anthropologists as “ rain magic ”. In the 
light of aboriginal mythology it is obvious that the preservation 
of the rock paintings constitutes a significant cult ceremony. At 
the root of it is a conception concerning the nature and function 
of images which seems to be common to the majority of ancient 
cultures and, among many peoples, has survived to the present 
day. To us this conception is difficult to understand; in fact, no 
adequate explanation in terms of modern thinking has so far boon 
offered. The portrait is regarded as a living thing and is treated 
as such. When the shadow on the rock wall fades away, the 
Wond’ina being vanishes, and thus end rain and fertility. 

The visible image is to be preserved as some sort of obligation 
towards the spiritual being represented. That seems to me an 
excellent illustration of the religious fact that the supernatural 
powers need corresponding activity on the part of the faithful if 
they are to develop and become manifest and beneficial. It is 
ultimately the significance of all religious practice that, to prepare 
for the experience of the divine, man has to do something. 

Description of the Picture Galleries 

The galleries are here grouped according to their principal 
representations . 1 The majority of these, as far as our finds are 

1. The arrangement of the galleries according to their principal pictures with 
subsequent description of secondary figures was suggested by the large paintings. 

I retained this scheme for the sake of lucidity although the much-intertwined represen¬ 
tations of so many minor motifs did not as readily fit in. I hope, in some doubtful 
cases, my distinction of principal and secondary cases v '\l not be entirely disproved 
by later more comprehensive interpretation. 
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eone-erneel, are ] x nt ini its of Wond'ina in epiasi-lmman shape. This 
e-haracteristie 1 appearance he left behind, according 1 to the myth, 
as his shadow on the rock. “ JShadow " in Australian language 
means “ image on the other hand, the “ shadow soul is part 
of man. namely his outward form. 

In six of our galleries a lying anthropomorphous Wond ina 
dominates the paintings by his size. At three places-—in Ivoralyi, 
Ai-augari. and W’dlang-Koloiig his body is covered with Wond’ina 
heads. This typo of representation is not to my knowledge among 
the material so far at hand. 


Among the remaining three large 1 lying AVond’inas is the 
known one of Moditin with two little 1 Wond’inas em his upper part. 
To him we associate 1 two variations of the type 1 “ with two sons ", 
in the Frobenius gallery at 1 iinel'ibj and in Alabin A. We also 
came 1 across euvet Wond'inas in over life-size. r lTiey are, each 
time in like 1 liiaimm 1 . painled on the 1 cedlings e»t‘ the galleries near 
the 1 natural tunnel by which e'adi e>f these 1 three rocks is pieiveel. 
Aueithe'r common feature 1 is the old frame e> 1* their ochre bmvs. 
In the* exceeding rich and intenrsting roedc-shelter of Alabin an 
upright Wood'ina is supeu-ior in length to a lying one so that, in 
ded’ault of a pewtinemt myth, it is (|uestionable which e>f the 1 two is 
the main figure. An emect ligure among few otliei* paintings 
< 1 o 11 i ina 1 <‘s the 1 rock-slielleu- of Yangaln. The* n])right figure of 
Wunel'udu in the 1 so named rock-shelter is aewoinpanicd only by 
two Wond'inas in half lemgtli. 

Less often we found the 1 principal figure 1 represented only by 
Wonel'ina's uppew half. The well-kimwn portrait of the WoneFina 
Xyandurgaiali iu Kaliugi is so placed as if lie 1 we're* emierging from 
out the* <*art h, his legs auel also his hairbelt beiug omitted. (Apart 
from this figure, the 1 Kaliugi slmlter has its “ big boss ” in the 
shape 1 ol a sen-pent and is 1 1 e 1 re 1 accordingly grouped.) The peculiar 
re'prese-ntat imi so far uunpie 1 in the 1 Kimberleys—of the WTmd’ina 
Kaluru has been publisheal by Frof'e-ssor Klkiii.’ In the* Brockman 
rock-shelter at BineFibi. Kaluru in half-length stands iqnaght on 
the wall, again rising from the* lower edge 1 of 1 be 1 rock, three large* 
prongs on his hcael and a mighty lengtheme'd thumb being his 
elistiin*ti\*<* mark'' 1 . Four close-slanding iijiright half-figure's are 
the mani lest at i(»u <d llie I tingo-WoneFina Am-angura whose 
shelter is known under the same 1 name. 


A\ T oneFina heads 
shedter near Alount I 
smalleu 1 one> vertical 


as leaeliug motil are 1 so arranged in a rock- 
lami that largeu- lieaels an* horizontal and 
• This recalls the large lying Wondma 


1. St‘c p. 7 (note 1). 
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figures whose bodies are covered with heads. As in the Mount 
Haim shelter the heads are arrayed on very slender rocky steps, 
it can be supposed that the representation has been so curtailed 
tor lack of space. {Special natural conditions make it obvious 
why here, in spite of so little space, paintings were placed. 

In Bradwodingari a single Woiul'ina predominates by 
striking detail over the rest of the paintings; it is the uainegiving 
motif of the gallery: Brad, the rising sun. The Wurrimodingari 
shelter, with a few large Wond'iua heads over kangaroos and hush 
fruits, has been described by Professor Elkin. A small rock 
painting near Maliba II. is merely an arrangement of Woiul’ina 
heads. 

Four of our galleries are marked by images of large serpents. 
In Kalingi the great Uiignd serpent, coming out of the earth, 
stands bolt upright on the rock. In Monyol it is winding up on a 
rock shelf. In Maliba I. a group of large serpents seems to be 
emerging from out the rock. In Ma: onginga the serpent, less 
conspicuous for a principal figure, was interpreted by the 
aborigines as representing Fngud. 

Myths of animal-shaped Wond’inas too are illustrated in 
rock paintings. In the shelter of Jandara Wond’ina appears as 
a big crocodile with features to some extent assimilated to the 
Wond’ina face. The Frilled Lizard-Wond’inas exhibit prepon¬ 
derantly features characteristic of the tegulan pictures. The 
distinctive mark is anthropomorphous shoulders and arms instead 
of forelegs. Most remarkable is the figuring of the Ant-Woiul'ina. 
Only his head is represented by a pair of large eyes with two 
upward lines from which dotted rows issue horizontally and, 
below the eyes, radially. An ochre bow may have been painted 
around previously; remains of colour roughly forming a semi¬ 
circle are faintly visible under a layer of blown white (Fig. 1). 

The galleries on the upper King Edward River are dominated 
by images of local totems: Large eagle-hawks in one and frilled 
lizards and yams in the other gallery. 

Interpretation of individual paintings was partly given on 
the spot by the aborigines guiding or attending us through the 
bush. Further information was obtained in cam]) by Petri and 
Fox showing sketches of paintings to members of the clan who 
“ owned ” the gallery in question. Such competent people were 
often not available. Knowledge and reliability of the guides and 
attendants differed greatly. We have throughout refrained from 
attempting interpretation on our own account. 
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Coming from the Fngarinyin—or rather the D’erag, their 
eastern division in the Mount Harm district—Petri and Fox got 
first to the Roe River Inambal and. after reaching their destina¬ 
tion on the north roast, to the (iwirni. Xo large picture galleries 
were found with either of these tribes. To them Wond’ina is 
only an individual mythic figure, namely Kaluru. In the traditions 
other mythic personages are prominent. They are represented, 
not in rock paintings. Imt in sacred dances. 

Onr photographs taken in the galleries already examined and 
discussed by Professor Flkin are not here reproduced. Some 
particulars will Ik* mentioned for comparison later. 

Onr attempt at classification reveals in the vast area of the 
I ngarinyin an otter muddle of types. The fact that motifs 
obviously alike have been scattered so widely is one more symptom 
of those aboriginal migrations which make a (dear-cut distribution 
of culture elements in Australia a rarity. Professor Flkin, in his 
last paper, holds the view that newly-collected mvths will prove 
the interconnexion of a number of picture galleries. 

At llic very end <d our expedition we came across some* 
examples totally different from the Wond’ina paintings. The 
figures in question are smaller, of human shape, not white- 
grounded. monochrome in red ochre, sometimes with a light con¬ 
tour. 1 here is no room tor them in present-day aboriginal culture. 
Felt to be foreign and strange, they are given little attention bv 
the aborigines who interpret them all and sundry as d'imi, bus’ll 
spirits. So far only Bradshaw's early report and Monntford's 
paper had been published on this subject. Mr. Coate, on his 
successful excursions, also came across tin* Prince Edward River 
painlings supposed to have been rendered bv Bradshaw 
inaccurately and other paintings in the same style. His discoveries 
will, it can be hoped, throw more light on the provenance and 
significance of these peculiar and un-Australian paintings Our 
own few finds can only be helpful in posing the problem. Thev 
have at any rate once more confirmed the existence of such painl¬ 
ings which had sometimes been questioned. 

According to a letter from Mr. Charles P. Mountford. there 
are paintings of this kind also in the Northern Territory. Again 
1 he aborigines do not know about these figures, simply calling them 
mimi which again means bush spirits. 


WONBTNA PAINTINGS IN CENTRAL KIMBERLEY 

Lying Wong inas Whose Bodies a he Covkked Wjth Woxdixa 

Heads 

Koralyi 

Situation. 

In Koralyi is the largest and most beautiful figure belonging 
in this group, the Wond’ina Warkalimara 1 YYiobuda. Koralyi 
is one of a number of unaccounted rock-shelter names. It is 
situated about 8 miles east of the Oalder River. The gallery is 
hollowed out on the west side of the great sandstone rock estimated 
by B. G. Eox to be 200 m. long, 80 m. wide, and 15 m. high. 
Rising over the surrounding country it offers a wide view from 
its large plateau. 

Stone areangemcn ts. 

There are set up two menhir-like and three dolmen-like stones 
(Figs. 2 and 3). The two menhirs are arranged about 35 m. from 
one another in a line pointing east to the If km. distant waterliole. 
Fox noted the fact, without stating his opinion as to whether it 
was a mere coincidence. The smaller menhir and two of the 
dolmens stand on top of the picture gallery. The third dolmen, 
about 50 m. further north, is called “ Worn!’ilia’s kidney fat ”. 


Principal painting. 

Inside the gallery, the smooth wall bearing the chief paintings 
recedes farthest under the heavily projecting roof which rises 
in irregular gradations towards the front. The fact that 
Wo lid ’ilia’s portrait is screened by some part of the rock is a 
characteristic feature of tin' picture galleries. The large lying 
'Wond’ina, 5.90 m. long, is in good condition. His large head 
is adorned with four cockatoo feathers and enclosed with a 
lightning sign (PI. 3a). The four-fingered hands on short arms 
are painted black and so are the seven-toed feet. The thorn 
Wond’ina ran into his foot is here to be seen. The black colour, 
especially in the feet, has a bluish effect due to the admixture of 
white and probably enhanced by the red contour 2 . Little is seen 

1. Warkali wattle (kind of acacia). 

2. This observation puzzled us at the time in connexion with the problematic 
blue “ haloes ” in four Wond’ina half-length figures reproduced by Grey. The problem 
has since been solved by Coate finding the blue material used, glauconite. 
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of the delineation of the body: an older contour of its upper part 
is uurestored. The body surface is nearly tilled up with 22 
Wond'ina beads. Of these seventeen are repainted, five seem 
to be somewhat older: they are at least more sketchily done. 


.S 'cco n da rij fujarcs. 

The tiny heads upon the feet have become indistinct. Such 
entries do not belong to those motifs which it is an obligation 
to restore, but are made only once by a man who has found a 
spirit child. An animal's head near the lower foot is explained 
as that of an eel: a long white something above as yam; a figure 
further to the right as a serpent-like monster used by Wond'ina 
as food. Six whin* double circles above tin* feet of the large 
lying Wond'ina may represent the same motif as the halved 
white ovals interpreted in the brobenius gallery as fog clouds 
(Of. big. 9 a). The largest Wond'ina carries a marsupial mouse 
under his feather dress. 


Earlier representations (PI. 11.) beside the large head are 
blown over with white beyond recognition. Only an older 
Wond’ina head below the two upper cockatoo feathers is still 
sufficiently distinct to allow to recognize a typo of face that 
became obsolete: it was, in fact, never found in repainted, though 
occasionally in very weather-worn, heads. The encirclement of 
this head (big. lb b) is more clearly perceptible because not, as 
was the practice in repainting, overlaid with white; it was 
interpreted as fog clouds. This girdle of curved lines has its 
analogues in certain obsolete and never-renewed motifs round 
the heads of upright Wond'inas (<'f. pp. b9-b0). The new paint¬ 
ings beside the large head are three Wond’ina heads and three 
bats hanging as when resting on tin* trees. A lying figure, cross- 
lined all over, was interpreted as miila-niida, a female Wond'ina. 
Her character was not stated; in general the nmlii-nmln are 
reputed evil (see under Ai-angari). Nor was any emblem of hers 
mentioned although a dark rectangle was suspended on her lower 
hand. This rectangle may be a bark pail, as comparison with 
the one seen at Ai-angari seems to suggest, though it is not soon in 
to]> view here. Two representations, further up. of the rainbow 
serpent emerging out of a cloud (big. 10) are only partiallv 
distinct. There are faint fragments of older versions of the squat¬ 
ting woman motif ( big. 12/;): the oldest was of very large size. 
The peculiar figures right on top ( big. 4) were explained in detail, 
as noted in the captions to the reproductions. 
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To the left, of the main group of painlings, tlie rock wall 
projects at an angle. A figure, 94 cm. high, with raised arms is 
drawn there in broad red lines. 'Two natural holes in the rock wall 
are incorporated in the picture, representing eyes. Long bristling 
hair is edged, with a contour from which denser little strokes are 
sticking out. This is an unusually large-sized representation of 
a kind of being called by the aborigines devil-devil and feared by 
them especially in t Ik* dark. The rock here is very uneven. A 
red-eontonred animal figure is set above yellow leaf-like forms 
(Fig. 5). Some silhouetted hands, owing to the bright reddish- 
yellow patina of the rock, stand out very eolourfully against their 
blown white foil. Souk* of the weathered fragments of paintings 
are supposed to represent tuberous fruits. A red-edged white emu 
footprint recalls frequent engravings of (lie same motif which is 
rare among paintings. 


Myth. 

The myth relating to this picture gallery was told by old 
Bronco who at the time of our expedition lived at Alunja Station. 

Ivalnrn came from the north, accompanied by a host of little 
AVond’inas. Once seeing a stone, he thought: That is a good stone 
for an axe; let ns make an axe. Together with his little attendants 
he made ail axe. For days they struck it into shape, for days they 
rubbed it smooth and polished it. Inadvertently the stone axe 
began to grow, it grew and grew into a mountain, part of the 
Edkin Range. The big and the little Wond’inas went on, by day 
walking south, by night sleeping in the rocks. Tims they arrived 
at the ('aider River Crossing. When the big Wond’ina was crossing 
the river, lie ran a strong sharp thorn into his foot; it was very 
painful. The spot is still called Ungud’s Track; a large footprint 
is said to be visible on the rock. The pain did not abate so thal 
the big Wond’ina lay down and the little ones went to fetch a 
stick. They took one of those trunks wherein the bees like to 
build their honeycombs. Leaning on the stick and supported by 
the little ones the injured Wond’ina went on, turned east and 
north, and arrived at the tambnn Alalango. Some of the little 
attendants ran in advance and quickly prepared for his camp in 
the Koralyi shelter. There they laid down the big Wond’ina; 
for he was very tired. I Lis stick they leant against the wall, 
his mug they lnmg in a crevice. These things are extant. A large 
nautilus shell is lodged in a crevice, the trunk is leant against the 
wall in front of the devil-devil. They must not be touched. 
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OI‘ the WomPina with the marsupial mouse the story goes 
that lie discovered the animal in the trunk of a tree where lie 
was hiding, lie meant to eat it by himself and so tried to conceal 
it under his feat Iter-dress. J>nt the other Woiid'inas got aware 
ot his stratagem: so. after all, he must share his prize. 

Old llroneo hears the name Kalingi' W arkalimara Yaobuda. 
II(‘ is an ini])ersonation of Ivaluru. the great Wond’ina of primeval 
times. Lie has a sore foot which sometimes deteriorates, though 
at other times it is less annoying. It will never heal up, for it 
lias been injured in the dream-time, and what happened then will 
remain for ever. 


Situation. 

Paintings in many respects similar to those in Jvoralyi were 
lound by Petri and Fox in Ai-angari in the Mount Hann district 
on the left hank ol the upper King Fdward River. The name is 
a compound ot am, a kind oi serrated leaves, a favourite emu 
food, and dnt/ari, belonging to. The shelter is situated in a chain 
of sandstone rocks abruptly rising on table-land. 


J’nnrtpal paintinp. 

1 he portrait ot 1 Ik* large lying \\ ond ina is once more found 
placed on the rearmost part of the wall (PI. 1 .b). Red ochre is 
the colour mainly applied, only the thin and firm and remarkably 
steady contours of the large Wond'ina and all eyes are black The 
eyes of the large one are edged with a delicate black line- their 
inner surface is lighter, owing to the admixture of white and has 
a bluish effect (< f. p. 13, note)/ Twelve upright Wond’i’na heads 
cover the upper 1\vo-tlords of the body. Red strokes on the legs 
near the knees look like a suspended adornment such as are 
customarily worn in dancing. The feet are more expressively 
delineated than those of other lying ones; the twice tive toes are 
elaborately painted at their tips, perhaps an intended representa¬ 
tion ot the nails. Kiglil of the upright heads have been freshened 
up recently, f our smaller ones are of older date and so are the 
somewhat laded annuals, two wallabies and a bird, an ibis \uv 

body design is absent between the heads, here as well as in Koralvi 
( r a ). 


1. Kalingi, i.r*. rain. 

2. Two features are typical of the Mount Hann, in deviation from 
southern, paintings: Large dose-standing eves entailed | n - •. mm ? V 10 more 

and white areas inside the ochre how which,'according to an internretm!? nde t nOSO> 
Pat 1 * 1 , represent clouds. t_i \m tation given to 
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Sec on da ry fig urea. 

About 2 metros from the feet of the lying Woiid’iim is the 
portrait of an upright Wond’ina woman, a mulu-mulu (Fig. b). 
in one hand she holds an upwards-running eord, in her other hand 
a bark pail suspended by a string and seen in top-view as a plane 
round with a bright nueleus. 

Further to the left, where the roek is more projecting, there 
are two further Wood 'ilia heads similar to those on the large lying 
one. Between them a bird is drawn in white contour. Above the 
outer Wond’ina head is a white spot and a single white oval bow 
reminiscent of those fog-cloud encirclements no longer in vogue 
(Ff. p. 52). If indeed the white clouds on the ochre bow are 
meant to represent clouds, tin* case would be one of change of form 
without concomitant change of ideas. 

Another analogy to Koralyi is a largo shell likewise sticking in 
the rock and believed 1o be Wond’ina’s mug. We did not find 
this attribute in any third, place. 


Myth. 

This is the tale of a mutn-muUi recorded by Dr. Petri and 
here condensed. 

The m ida-mal a went hunting. She captured two boys and 
took them in her bark-pail to the Ai-angari waterhole to cook 
and eat them. But tirst she dipped for lily roots. In the meantime 
the children crept out and ran back to their cam]), crying loud, 
for they had already been skinned by her. The mutu-muiu pursued 
them into the cam]). The men threw their spears at the Wond’ina 
woman, but all rebounded from her hardened skin. At last one hit 
her feet; down she fell dead. Her shadow and the shadow of her 
pail remained behind on the Ai-angari rocks. Vulnerability at 
her feet is also mentioned by Professor Elkin. 


Wot ang-K along 

Locality. 

Wolang-Ivolong is situated high up in the massif Lushington 
Bluffs, about 14 miles from Sale River Station. The large group 
of paintings stretches over 7 metres. They are sheltered from rain 
by far-overhanging rock. Above the Wond’ina portrait the stone 
is veined with light and dark horizontal streaks. 

8412/54.—2 
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Principal paintintf. 

Hardly any traces arc left of the body of the large lying 
AVond’ina. .V dark streak sev(*rs about a quarter of the paintings 
on the left-hand side from the rest. There i seem to make out 
the contours of two feet, although the photograph does not permit 
to state this with certainly. 

The head is painted on the rock into a deepening which is 
perfectly even and rectangular as if so hewn old. Beside the 
large head, on his In-cast, arc four upright small Wond inn heads. 
Higher up, on a slightly projecting piece of rock, the large 
Wond‘ilia's arm rests with his live-Huge rod hand. Beside it and 
above the lying head there projects a boulder, again smooth and 
rectangular as if so hewn. On it is painted part of a serpent with 
raised head and, near by, an oval, a serpenl "s egg. Under the 
hand of the large Wond'ilia is seen his hair-belt sot oxaelly along 
the edge of the regular deepening mentioned. To the left, 1 lie 
surface is predominantly covered with Wondina heads part of 
which are too weather-worn to bo recognized in detail. About 
the centre is drawn a Wond ilia’s upper half with oik* arm, his 
head being enclose,) by older, hardly perceptible curved lines. 

I hose never-repainted inotiis have already been mentioned in 
connexion with an nidi r drawing in Koralyi (See p. 17 and, for 
general observations, p. .»!>). On llie lower left, near tin* dark 
streak, is seen a Wond inn bead and, on top of it, another 
unrestored painting which was positively designated “ rainbow 
serpents in a cloud ". 

Sc mini a rjj //// an .s\ 

() 'i the upper left is a inuch-faded Wond’ina head with 
apparently the old type of face, enclosed with a now threefold 
bow. Above it rises llie head of a long-nocked tortoise, painted 
conspicuously on the frontal face of a slop-like projection, while 
tin- neck is set on the bottom of it. 

I wo wallabies look almost like one two-headed animal owing 
to the relative position o| their heads and forelegs. In fact there 
are two figures drawn independently of which, to judge from the 
photograph, the right one is the older. 'I'lie dol-lilhal circles, a 
'•onveiil ional representation of bush plants, were slaled to ho 
small yams. The ovals aligned on the rocky steps to the left, 
(fig. - (, />) were interpreted as lamhara . a white worm, about 
17 cm. long, also known as witebetty grub, which is nmeh’appre- 
<*ia1<‘<| I>y lli<‘ ?il)uri^iii(*s I’m* iis Mwrt task*. 
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" ^ 1( ‘ 1<‘ 11 in*>st side ()1 (lie large group ol' paintings, beside 
ie >o\\ round the head ol 1 lit* long-necked torloise, art* the faint 
iagments ol a head encircled with rays, an old representation of 
the sun. Such is also the signilication of a figure to the ris^lit of 
the principal group (Fig. 7). 

1 he litile rod-shaped figures on lop of the Wond’ina paintings 
*emaiii to lx* mentioned. Sketches of two such squatting figures 
<ue here reproduced in juxtaposition with analogues from 1 he 
h robenius shelter (Figs. 1 '2<i and <■). 


IjARgk Lying W'itii 


Two W’ond’ina Figi’rks 


Mod um 

'file Mddinn gallery with the well-preserved Wond’ina was 
made known under the name Pelgnldo by Professor Flkin. I Lis 
descriptions and photographs need not here be repeated. Further 
investigation may perhaps bring to light some myth of a Wonddna 
with two sons, “ son ’ to be taken as a kinship, and not a familv, 
term; for that combination recurs in two other groups of paintings. 
However, the twoness may have been suggested as well, in each 
ot the three rock-shelters, by the available space. In Modum the 
legs of the upper little Wonddna arc unrestored; their traces are 
discernible below the large one’s hair-belt under more densely 
blown white. The lower little one is painted entirely afresh, body 
and legs being so curtailed as to tit in as much space as in the 
upper portrait is occupied by the upper part of the body alone. 
That in the process the arms have come to reach down to the feet 
indicates that originally the representation was of larger size 
correspondingly to the upper one. Apparently it seemed awkward 
to the artist doing the repainting that the legs of the little 
Wonddna should be seen below the hair-belt of the larger, and 
he may have tried out two divergent alterations: One, by retaining 
only the upper part of the body, the other, by curtailing both body 
and legs excessively. It would be no use to ask the aborigines 
about tlie true significance. So intensely are they directed on the 
objective side of their ritual performances that they arc not 
conscious, as we understand the term, of their own activity or 
capable of reasoning about it. 


Oil our way to the Hroekman gallery, which had already been 
described by Professor Flkin, our aboriginal guide took us, not 
immediately to our destination, but to another picture gallery at 
the end of the same Hinddbi valley. There we found the most 
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weather-worn paintings we ever came across, which had obviously 
been unrestored tor years. It must be assumed that the horde of 
tins rock-shelter has died out. 

On the proposal of our Australian friend Patrick Pentony 
we named the locality Frohenins shelter. 


Tin Trobniiit.s Shelter 

Local il i/. 

The Buid'ibi valley is enclosed on both sides by steep rock 
walls rising 80-100 m.: it opens on a vasl plateau and, at the to]), 
ends in stone deposits. Above such a stony declivity is situated 
the Frohenins shelter in a huge rock. A little above the ground, 
the wall offers a long smooth surface, only one uneven spot 
interrupting the succession of paintings stretching over some 
l‘d metres. The almost horizontal roof of tlu* shelter projects far 
over. 


Priucipal /miniin;/. 

At (i m., the lying Wond'ina surpasses in length the one of 
„\lohmn. The painting is in bad condition, t Ik* white ground 
peeling off. W ater seems to have trickled down from above the 
iiead, a dark streak running over it perpendicularly, blotting out 
the black ovals of tin* eyes and leaving only the lower edges of the 
eye-lashes. The eyes and nose are not of adequate size to the 
wide facial area of the huge head, but are sot somewhat obliquely 
in the lower half of 1 lie while round. On top of tin* ochre bow 
which is marked with red little hair strokes, three cockatoo 
feat hers are brist ling up. This foal her adorilenient, enclosed with 
red circlets and. sideways, with radially arranged little strokes, 
is framed by the lightning sign, an unfurcated wide-spanned how. 
The two arms of the large lying Wond'ina are carried out; we 
repeatedly found the lower arm omitted when the Wond'ina was 
too near the edge of the painted area. 'The right arm is close 
to the body, the left one slightly downwards bent as if to embrace 
the little Wond'ina figure on his left breast. The second little 
Wond'ina stands below the large one's head. 'Pile only dearie 
percept ible part of this figure is an arm, while J he rest of the body 
is vanishing under the white paint and the little slrokes inside the 
lightning bow. The is no vestige of feel, though I seem to make 
out tlie contour of a leg. 
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tiecou dar t/ fujit res. 

In a liichc-likp deepening of the rock, on 1 lu* left of llic large 
central group, stands an upright Wond’ina figure with long bristl- 
ing hair strokes, throughout painted in yellowish-brown ochre. 
Next follow a large kangaroo, 1.20 in. to the lip of the tail, and a 
long-necked tortoise, 70 cm. long (PI. lY.r). Pictures we found 
of the latter animal were repeatedly more or less weather-worn and 
in no ease restored (Nig. 2n/>). The leftmost item is a small figure, 
26 cm. long, in red contour on white ground, with feet beyond pro¬ 
portion, and with stretched-up arms. This figure is remarkable 
because an identical design, likewise on Ihe extreme left, is seen 
oil top of flu* paintings in Maliba 1. (PI. XIX.a). Pnfort nnately 
no interpretation is available as to the significance of such features 
in either of the two galleries. 

Passing over to the right-hand side, we lind beside tin* head 
of the large lying Wond'ina a well-preserved little group with a 
motif not frequently seen in such distinctness: The rainbow 
serpent emerging from out the clouds ( Nig. 9a). Below it stands 
a little Wond’ina figure; on the right, a porcupine and a crocodile. 
A second porcupine to the left is half covered by the lightning sign 
of the large lying Wond'ina. An analogous motif to the represen¬ 
tation of the rainbow serpent occurs in the* Brockman gallerv 
(Nig. 9b). 

Further to the right the paintings are becoming more and 
more indiscernible. The only thing that can be made out with 
certainty is that there is no vestige of a white ground and the 
figures are not contoured, but their areas painted. Of some lying 
creature in yellow the best perceptible parts are the feet and 
thin legs. The upper part of the body looks like a bale; where 
one should expect to find the head there is a bundle of long strokes 
like a tuft of hair. That is a feature reminiscent of the engravings 
near Port IJedland, far south on the west coast of Australia. 
There are, furthermore, peculiar while-coloured forms of doubtful 
significance, possibly representing insects. Tin’s design recurs 
twice high up on tin' rock wall above the logs of Ihe large Wond 'ina 
(Nig. II). Near by are a great many small paintings, similar in 
type to the squatting rod-shaped figure ( Nig. 12o). 

Myth 

The paintings art* thoroughly weather-worn. It is pretty safe 
to assume that tin* local myths perished with the people of their 
horde. Thus mythical tradition is borne out by events: A manifes¬ 
tation of Wond’ilia is vanishing. 
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A\ 1 1 i 1 <* it was our piod fortune to romp across flip hrobenius 
slipltpr. W(> were handicapped at 1 >iml'iI>i by a liuiiibpr of circiim- 
slaiirps. First of all. the local ion of our camp proved a failure; 
iu tlie first days we had to spend more Ilian two hours a day 
walking to and fro. When asked for help through an aboriginal 
messenger. IVtri and Fox. who were working in tin* vicinity, came 
down with some pack animals to resettle us. In ihese spacious 
galleries, so rich iu interesting features, we felt deep regret that 
we could not pve as much 1 i i 11 <‘ to everything as we thought fit, 
for we depended for our movements on the mounts and pack 
animals lout us at Mun.ja. On account of farm requirements the 
time granted us for llie visit to Fdud’ibi was sea ret* even for 
the one Brockman gallery about which we knew from Elkin's 
paper. When our programme was unexpectedly enlarged by the 
Frnbenius shelter, we could not do onr task so well as we wished 
to. .Moreover, a difficulty commonly facing the copyist of rock 
paintings was even more pronounced in the Frobenins shelter. 
Old weather-worn paintings are often of particular interest. Now 
the copying of such paintings, laborious in itself, is infinitely 
more so if one is to render ambiguous features accurately while 
not anticipating int(*rpretation. Still 11n- result of one’s sustained 
efforts, compared with the original frapnents. is only too often 
unsat isfaetorv. 


Molnn .1 

Sit notion. 

.Malan is situated at a considerable distance north of the Walcott 
Inlet district to which the above-menlioued two pdh ries belong, 
beyoiu I 1 he Oh me 1”' river. We pH t Ik* re from Wn rewind, covering 
the 12 miles' dislance to the south in a two days' ride. In a 
larp- rock spacious shelters have formed on three sides and a 
low passage near the centre. From the hill topped by Ibis rock 
there is a wide view over the monotonous bush scenerv around. 

Priori/nil /mintiu;/. 

On the rijrlit side of the rock is a nalural niche in front of 
which a small plalform rises about t! m. above t b<* p'ound. A lar°'e 
lyiujr Wond'iua fills this niche completely (FI. VI.. ri jyht ). The 
two “.sons" the word apiin taken as denotin'-; kinship, and 
not family, relationship arc not painted, as iu Modinn, on 1 he 
hup- Wond'iua, but beside him in two small adjacent niches. It 
is delight fill to observe how such nat ural Id atnres are incorporated 
in the composition. The larp* Wond'iua is equipped with an 
Unusual head-dress which leaves no room lor the common 1 ifditnim-' 
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sign. II(‘.*e a i*(*<!-<*<>1<> 111 *( i (l one is pul round Ids arm serpenl ine 
lashion. The middle 1 cockatoo l eal her rise's high above 1 the 1 head, 
1 >oi*t,loi*oel on both sieh's by hatched edongale forms ( Fig. lb). The 
rod lines inside 1 the large 1 Wond'ina s bodv <Ie 1 \ i«* 1 1 e 1 from ihe 
common Lemgitnelinal pattern in t hat sols of parallel line's are given 
eurve'd or angnlar shape*. 

Srroii(Inn/ fujurcu. 

The various animals are 1 (list ribnte'd over t he fudges and sleps 
of the overhanging root to whie)] also the 1 large* WoneFina's arm 
extends ( Fig. 14). The dingo and the native* companion are Ihe* 
largest groups. The ovals beside* tbe* lalter we're interprete'd as 
its eggs, five* bats are depicte'd head downwards in hanging 
]>osition, the customary way of re'presemling 11n'se* animals. 'The 
forms marked with little strokes on one side* are* tnbe*rons frnils, 
supposedly tcri/aii, a pungent kind of yam, which is prepared by 
watering, beating, and roasting. Ih'side 1 the dingo are* seen two 
small birds which according to the 1 aborigines “ live near the 
water ”. Which of the many spe'eies of Australian aepiatic birds 
that statement implies, is hard 1<> say. 

1 ja re ;k Fiikct Woxn'ixA Fun i;ks 
Main ii li 

Location. 

Under the* designation Malan 1> are comprised groups of 
painting's found in the 1 spacious galleries of Ihe huge Malan rock. 
A passage about its centre 1 has already been mentioned. Ne ar the 
passage 1 is a far projecting piece 1 of rock with a perfectly smooth 
lower part. Furl lie 1 !- 1o t lie* lefl. the* south-west corner is on eitlien- 
side oven-hung by high-rising, fnr-proje<*1 ing rock. 

Priaci/till />aiillm</. 

In the first mentione'd place, on the ceiling which is inclined 
slightlv backwards, stands ihe upright Wond’ina figure, A b() m. 
high (Id. \ r l., left). 'File head is 07 cm. wide al eye* level: the 
long-lashed, rounded eyes resemble* those* of an owl; the long nose 1 
is ornamemled with several rows of white dots (Fig. lb). These 
facial features suggest that the being before ns is ihe* night-bird 
Wond’ina. There are* round the ochre 1 bow e*xtremedy faint traces 
of long rounded forms similar to those 1 beside 1 the eockaloo leal hen- 
of the large lying Wond'ina at Malan A. The 1 body ornamenta¬ 
tion with curved and undulating lines is nniepie among onr finds. 
Above the right shouldem are emerging three little* half-length 
Wond ’inas. 
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Secondary jigu res. 

Pin* upright Wond'ina type recurs in tin* group ot paintings 
found at the sontli-wost corner on the li'ft ond ol the* side of the rock 
described above. Again it is a roof gently sloping to the rear 
which, in spite of a good deal of unevenness, hears a number of 
much-faded paintings. Two upright Wond'ina figures (PI. VIL) 
stand close, 1 m. high, rising above the neighbouring figures. Their 
bodies are patterned with red vertical lilies which are denser and 
more determined than in the smaller, recently repainted one. Both 
Wond'inas have those close-standing rounded owl-eyes. In the 
repainting of the smaller figure this feature has been enhanced, 
very long red eye-lashes being accented by thick black dots. The 
peculiar head-encirclement has again been omitted in the repaint¬ 
ing. but is somewhat more distinct than in B. 

Above and to the left are quite indistinct, almost obliterated 
drawings of birds and stencilled hands between imperciptible 
fragments. A number of dark broad parallel] stripes may 
represent a group of Pngnd serpents, but they are too faint 
to allow to make out any serpent's heads. To the right follow 
tin* fresh picture of a fish and faded circles and ovals, hatched 
lengthwise or across or tilled with dots. Beside these conventional 
representations of hush fruit then* were two forms novel to me: 
Shaped like boomerangs, half yellow and half red or tilled with 
little red and white dots. They were unhesitatingly described by 
the aboriginal attendant as sugar-bag, that is, wild honey. 
Supposedly what they represent is iimi nngari , sacred hoards, 
which are identified with certain foods of which wild honey is 
among the most important. 

It remains to mention some soil of cave on tin* west side of 
the rock, dimly lit by a narrow entrance. A very large Wond'ina 
and some smaller ones can be guessed rather than seen. The 
drawing of a small kangaroo differs from the common type; it 
is more animated in the manner of the Kobnda drawings. 

1 noticed no significant stones or shells, nor did I obtain any 
myth relating to the .Malan sheller. Bn fort unately. 1 was here 
alone and Ihe settler accompanying me pressed for onr departure 
almost immediately, lie had. indeed, much trouble with his mules 
which 1 ri«*(l all the lime to run away because of the scantv food 
at the end of the dry season. Bor ihe rest, apart from the 
Wond'ina paintings. 1 found here figures of a different kind which 
claimed the greater part of the little time available. 
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Yangalu 

Loral it //. 

Yangalu is a small picture gallery on the east hank of the 
Glenelg River, north-west of Malan. It is situated in a detached 
rock of remarkable shape. The rocky mass, projecting all around, 
so tapers down as to rest only at five points on the ground, 
spanning a wide arch over a spacious tunnel in the cenlre. The 
name Yangalu means rain cloud. In Moduni and in tlx* Brockman 
gallery at Bhnl’ibi we found (Fig. 8) lying in front of the 
paintings large boulders which were described by tin* aborigines 
as rain cloud. Here the whole mass of rock is thus conceived 
since it is relatively so little attached to t Ik* ground. 

Stour arrangement. 

One small and two large polished oval stones are lying right 
under the repainted Wond’ina figure. 

Principal painting. 

Again it is the rocky, here more precipitous, roof which on its 
lower part bears an upright Wond’ina, 077 m. high, the most 
distinct picture in the gallery. The red cockatoo feathers with 
black ends are white-dotted; fifteen double rows of white dots 
are set on the ochre how, six on the breast-plate. Hair and eye¬ 
lashes are of regular length and density, ending in black dots. 
The body is covered with red lines running all through closely 
parallel. “ Ilim very pretty fellow ”, the aboriginal proudly 
remarked with respect to this figure. The right arm is blurred, 
and the feet, if represented at all, are in any case beyond 
recognition. 

The upper part including the head—1 m. wide at eye level— 
of a large Wond’ina above the “ pretty fellow ” are extremely 
weathered. Eyes and nose are so indistinct that it is hard to 
decide whether they are of the rounded owl-like type; but the 
encirclement of the ochre how with the repeatedly mentioned oval 
forms is sufficiently clear to allow cross-stripes and two eyes to 
be discerned in some of them. Two ochre bows further up the 
rock are entirely faded. Better perceptible is a threefold red 
stroke with intermediate white ones, a design which was 
interpreted as lightning. 

Minor figures. 

The rest of the Yangalu paintings comprise a Wond'ina head 
and a Wond’ina half-length, a set of tubers, and a bird. The bird, 
it was said belongs to Wond'ina and lives near the salt water. 
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1 lie tubers wore styled “ ehieky burnmonth ", the /V r</un yam 
already noticed at Malan, an important food in tlit 1 lvimberleys. 

Mi/tli. 

All one aboriginal guide had to say was that the stones were 
food that belonged to the great “ old " Wond'ina with the metre- 
broad head. \*o longer did be come up in a elond to the place, 
only 1 he younger oik* did. 


I V iukJ' ud n-M ofli iif/n ri 

Local it//. 

W !ni< 1'11< 1 n-1n<>< 1 i 11 yii»ri is a picture gallery on the lower King 
hdxvard river, so named alter a representnl ion of Wnnd'udii or 
\\ ala Uganda. I'he painting is round in a passage which is nearly 
like a rectangular gateway. In particular the ceiling is smooth 
and straight except tor a slight lateral inclination. On this ceiling 
stands \\ und udn. thus occupying a similar position as the 
previously described Wond'ina figures on the Oleuelg river which 
are also placed on a sloping root. There are also passages in the 
‘•'•ii1 r<* ol the rock both in Malan and Yaugaln, onlv t]i<*st* are 
lower and the paintings are near by, not inside. 

Principal paint inp. 

M und udn, or \\ alangauda, exhibits tin* lentures commonlx - 
l"Uiid in the .Mount llann district (PI. A.). 'Idle large exvs are 
•dose. The nose is a slender st ripe, bandy t hiekening at its lowest 
pail and passing above t he eyes almosl as lar as below. There are 
broad while stripes inside Ihe ochre bow. 1 lie old frame of 
the latter is not restored any more than in the above-mentioned 
figures ( I* ig. Ida). Mere the Ircsli ochre bow is covered with 
1 hose white spots described as oiulolon . t hat is. fog cloud, a feat lire 
M‘e<|Uen1 in and. as far as our experience goes, confined to the 
.Mount llann district. If indeed t lie bow-shaped designs are an 
older representation of fog clouds, as was stated to us in Koralvi. 
they may here he replaced by tlie* white spots inside the ochre 
bow. At its lower part, about the feel, the Wond'ina figure has 
not been renewed. 11 ere as usual the red colour indicates the older 
"t rat inn. In the freshening-iip. what commonly is ml in the 
Wond’inns has been painted yellow. The dark o.-hreish-vellow 
inslead of the customary red may be taken as elm rad erisi ir Of the 
nature of the personage represented. Walanganda indeed is the 
celestial hero of the Pngarinyin. being visible on the skv as the 
Milkv Wax. Snell may also lx* the symbolic meaning of his 
strikingly bright-xvliite hands. 
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Seconder)/ ft (/a rex. 

Here tlie* large \\ emd’ina figure* is aocompanie'el only 1 »y 1we» 
similar hall-le'iigth \\ ond’inas. In tlx‘s<* figure's mainly yellow 
is applied, apart from some black and while, One* ochre i>o\v is 
densely emvere'el with white* dots, which are absent in the other, 

Mijlli (trom I VI ri’s nuprinled manuscript). 

\\ a la ligand a belongs to the great Wond'hia h(*i - o(*s which are 
ot more than local significance*. The whole* tribe* of t lie rngarinyin 
regards \\ a la Uganda as 1 lie* original e>r of t lu* i n • 1 ial ion lit nal. lie 
also iiiti*e><Ine-e'el limiting - as ])ractise*d by the* aborigine's to-elay. 
\ arions mythie-al ve*rsions <*xist of Imw \Yba la Uganda came* In 
heaven. In twe> of the*m his in.jure*el le*g - plays senne* pari, lie* is 
said to have inemrre'd it wliem struggling with ano1h<*r mightv 
AVond ilia, hying hedpless on the* ground he* pre*pare*d wat»*r-lily 
foots in the ashes of his fire*. Wliem the* roots we're* done* they 
burst see vehemiently that Walanganela was thrown right into the 
heave'ii. The*re* his broke'n le*g tiirne'd into a </<iri (sacre*«l 

boarel) while the* lily reieits are* visible* as the* Mage'ilanie* cloiuls. 
I’lie* other mylh redating tei his injnre'd leg pie-tilre*s Walanganela 
go tting ted up with his e-ondit iem since* lie* cannot limit kangarems 
with one le*g. lie* must ask a Wemd'ina lo spe*ar a kangaroo for 
him. Walanganela tlie*n. le*aving liis shadow be'hind on 1 he* rock, 
went np 1 e> he'nven by a thin thre'ad. I»y the* same* tlire*ad he will 
re'tnrn to the* earth nightly. 11 is lie*av<*nly “ ea nip " is said to be* 
ill a cave* where a seconel e*xit “ le*aels to the* othe*r side* <d' he'ave’ii 
r riie*re is a world like* ours, only that everylliing is more* beautifu 1: 
Alore wate*r, more* shadow, more* gam;*, wild honey auei yams. r riie*re* 
Walanganela indulges in hunting 1 oge*lhe*r with the shadows of 
great Wemel’inas. Some*)ime's. wlie'ii cooking his Inmte'r's kill, lie* 
throws a glowing pie*<-<* of wood wiele* i 11 1e> the e»pe*n, llial will them 
be* see'ii as a shooting star. 

With the* l uambal, Walanganela (accen-eling lo Dr. Loinmed) 
is the* maker of the* heaven and ed' the* animals and plants, lie* 
alse> eliel the* original painting e»f e*very one* rock painting and 
inspire*el it with his pe»we*r. 

ri’Kioirr Weixn ix \ 11 \khm ui.s 
.1 nidni/ura 

Local 'll \). 

Amangura is the' name* of the* dingo pie-lure* galleuy on the* 
(llenelg River afte*r the* preipe*r name* of the* 1 tingo-W’emei'ilia. 11 
is situated in the Worora district north of the Sale* liive*r. The* 
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location resembles that of tin* Brockman gallery at Bind lbi. At 
the top of the rubble-studded lateral slope of the valley rises a 
steep rock wall. At its foot opens the gallery, 

Principal painting. 

Four upright Wond ilia halt-figures (Fig. IT), remarkable 
by thick red dots, are less well preserved than some of the animal 
pictures. 'This implies thal. when the local totems were restored, 
the Wond'inas were not. 

S< condor)/ figures. 

Above the four Wond 'inns is seen t he drawing of a lish painted 
over with the same thick dots (Fig. 18a). It is a black bream 
which lives in rivers and stagnant waters. Six dingos, male and 
female, are painted next to it ( Fig. 19a and /;). A flying opossum 
too is supposed to be here represented ( Fig. 4b). To me the figure 
looks so much like some of the pictured birds that I should prefer 
to interpret it correspondingly. 

Woxn iXA Heads 

Wond'ina heads we found repealedh as the principal motif in 
smaller picture galleries. Here and there the peculiar formation 
of ihe rock stimulated the imagination of the primary painters 
so that they even chose places where no larger smooth surfaces 
wort* available as a delightful 1 hough restricted background. 

Kan (I 'a I npa ri-()di n 

Local it)). 

KamiVdngari-ddin is an example of a picture place selected 
for the reasons just mentioned. The gallery is not far away from 
the Walauganda up the nalural galcway. In the low rock-shelter, 
inside a long and. on tlit* whole, flat rock, there is space only for 
a narrow strip of paintings. The place was probably chosen for 
the peculiar effect of some quart/, intrusions in the dark-brown 
patiuated sandstone of the far overhanging roof. The roof 
lowers to the back in irregular si ages, the last two steps being 
part of ihe rear wall. These narrow strips bear a succession 
of Wond "ina heads which siand out effectively against Ihe dark 
stone with its light veins. One of the latter looks like ihe forked 
light ning sign (FI. XX VIII.). 

Principal painting. 

()vcr 40 Wond 'ina heads, excepi for four lying ones all in 
upright position, are aligned along narrow, smooth strips of the 
wall, several metres long. Two of the heads, which are considerable 
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larger, are similarly contrasted against the multitude of smaller 
heads as, in the previously mentioned group, the large lying figures 
by the Woud’ina heads covering them. 

Second" ry figu res. 

Jjfhnhnrns, the sweet-tasting larvas, arc here frequently drawn, 
part of them inside the Wond’ina heads. Small crocodiles or 
rather, according to aboriginal interpretation, alligators, are 
drawn with animation, part of them horizontally on the rock. 

Malibu II. 

Locality. 

Maliba II., a small picture gallery about lot) m. north-east of 
Maliba 1., on the east side of the ('aider river, was a chance 
discovery of onr colleague Pommel when strolling about. The 
rock has almost a mushroom shape. In the centre, under the 
upper hood, the stone bends gradually backwards. On the inner¬ 
most vault are painted five Wond’ina heads. Underneath, the 
rock forms a fairly rectangular projection which, by its even and 
smooth upper surface and bv the rock wall roughly dividing into 
three columns, is suggestive of a table. 

Stone arrauyenient . 

About 23 m. in front of the rock are two concentric circles of 
boulders disposed at small variant intervals. The outer circle is 
about 6, the inner 2-50 m. in diameter. 

Principal painting. 

The uppermost Wond'ina is the largest. IIis broad ochre how 
with many double rows of white dots nearly closes at its lower 
ends. Upon the forehead a foot is drawn in outline. A design 
occurring beside as well as above the head, which is fairly per¬ 
ceptible although partly blown over with white, consists in white 
and red curved lines with a white oval rising on top of them. This 
recalls the representation of the snake-like tortoise in Wolang- 
Ivolong. Three Wond’ina heads underneath are also restored on 
a thick bright-white ground. An older head on the upper right 
got a share of white in the blowing process. 

Secondary fignres. 

Various designs presumably representing bush fruit are sur¬ 
rounding the Wond’ina heads. The half-hidden something on 
the upper left seems to be branching out in regular semi-circular 
shape. The question is whether it is of the same type as those 
unplaced designs which, wherever found, belonged to the older 
strata of paintings (Cf. Pigs. 42; 43 a. b). 
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. 1 /////,. 

We weir greatly surprised when the attending l ngarimin 
(pialihed lliis painting as “ ruhhish It was done by black- 
fellows: ii was 11 «>1 due to Woiid'ina. We could not got anything 
more out ot him. Possibly his remark sprang ironi disappoint- 
ment. since the place had been found by Pommel without his 
assistance, lie was a vivacious young man who seemed to he 
attached to the spirit world of the traditions by imagination rather 
than esoteric knowledge, lie dramatically described a struggle 
with Woiid'ina in which he was involved owing to some blunder 
on our pari. Ii was not clear whether lie really believed in that 
experience or was simply putting on airs. Regarding the stone 
circle, the aboriginal said WomPina had been sitting there and 
ordained the pictures in Maliba 1. to be painted. 

lirod trodiiu/o ri 

Sil no I ion. 

I Jradwodi nga ri is situated in the tambun Xalar oil the upper 
King Kdward river. In front of the picture rock there is first a 
fairly level stretch of ground; then a declivity leads down to the 
creek, a distance of about 200 m. 

Priori/ml /mini ini/. 

1.rad, llie Woiid'ina of the rising sun, is represented only by 
hs head. 1 n his capacity as a celestial hero lie is pa ii lied in yellow 
ochre like Walanganda. The ochre bow made up of several stripes 
almost doses at its lower pari, tin* nose reaching into the gap 
between its two ends. 1 On their upper side the two lines marking 
the nose meet the ochre bow and are continued in an oval which 
may perhaps represent a cockatoo feather. The eye-lashes are 
especially long and dense. Above all, the long straight hairs, 
alternately ligln and dark, resemble rays. 

St condor/i jif/nrcs. 

On the right and left are pictures of kangaroos lacing l>rml. 
Above the largest and besl-preserved one is stum a series of 
kangaroo footprints. Tlie>e are especially fmpient at Brad- 
wodingari; they are nioslly rather weathered, Woiid'ina heads 
as well as half-lengths and a full-length figure of a small lying 

1. According to an oral eommunicnlion from I)r. Petri, tin* much-lowered oval 
of the no.se once gave iise to Ihe theory that Brad was represented with a mouth. 
This seems to me to be* disproved by comparison with the olden* type of the Wond’ina 
face (see Figs. \)b t K>/>; cf. pp. 11 and 52-3). 
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V ond’nia are partly very faint, partly in the same state of preser- 
\d1 1011 as the head oi )>rad. Them are also older drawings of 
jusli Ji mts, round forms with little strokes at their lower part 
presumably representing root fibres. 


Myth. 

The aborigines attending Petri and Fox stated that all 
members of the i>rad Han had passed a wav, so then* was no one 
left to tell the myths of P.rad. 


Uxni i) Ski; cents 
Kahnyi-Odiu 

Local ilt). 

Kalingi-odin, on the Backteu Creek, about 80 miles north of 
Muiija, we were warned, was difficult to read). In fact, after 
passing the ('alder Junction we had for hours to struggle across 
impassable rubble and underwood. Once arrived, we found our¬ 
selves in an unusually nice and comfortable camping place. A 
large and deep waterhole lies about 8 m. in front of the rock 
wall. The shore here is even and flat. The water shines with a 
bright turquoise green between the reddish cliffs and the darker 
leaves and bushes. There the black bream lives, a fresh-water fish 
and a favourite food of both whites and aborigines. The rocks 
rise high up, only at the top slightly bending forward to form 
something of a roof; there can be no speaking of a shelter. The 
huge wall provides a throughout unlimited background to the 
paintings. They thus appear smaller than the groups of paintings 
enclosed in the natural setting of a true gallery. Accordingly our 
copies although limited to a third of the original size approximated 
the immediate impression more than we expected, which reconciled 
us to the fact that we had to leave behind the big paper roll in 
order to reduce our luggage weight for the difficult way. 

Stone arranycuicnt. 

In front of the principal paintings is set up a little stone 
monument, probable the centre of an ancient fertilitv cult 
(PI. XIV.). 

Principal paintiny. 

The middle of the chief group of paintings is occupied by the 
picture of a large serpent, the Pngud Kalingi. Lie seems to be 
emerging from out the earth and ascending the rock ( PI. X Ye). 
Also an erect Wond'ina in half length, on the right of the Pngud, 
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reaches nearly down to the ground. His name is Xyandugadali, 
“ Hair-of-the-armpit ". We can compare onr photograph of 1938 
with one taken l>y Brockman in 1901 (PI. X\ I.). The peculiar 
animation of this WomPina with his somewhat oblique head, 
slightly bent arms, and spread fingers has been maintained in all 
renovations during 37 years. Some minor figures have been 
added to the Wond'iua portrait since Brockman's visit. 

To the principal painting may also belong the two serpents 
to the left of the upright ITignd, nearly of his size, lying upwards 
ni)on one another (PI. XVI.). They are ITigiul’s wives, sur¬ 
rounded by grotesque smaller figures. The upper one’s name is 
Waiwangari. the lower one's Lirindindi. They are Unambal, 
whereas Kalingi is ITigarinyin. The small figures (Pig. 51) an* 
spirits brought in by tin* serpent wives from the country of the 
Pnambal. 


Secondary / iyarcs . 

file Wood'ilia heads and the representations of yams and 
other 1 libers interspersed bet ween the Pnginl and bis serpent wives 
have been increased in number since Brockman’s photographs 
were taken ( Pll. XXIV. and X\ h. right). At a few metres to 
the right of the main pictures is painted a delightful group. Nine 
yam tubers are lined np in close succession. Rising slantingly 
they tend to tin* horizontal half-length portrait of Xurind’ango 
(“ Seratching-tlie-ground "). Tlu* little Wond’ina above the row 
of yams is his son Lilingo (“ Breathing-in-liissingly ”) (PI. 
X\ 11.). I'lie three lower Wond'iua heads with lightning signs 
on top of the ochre bows are likewise designated: To the left, 
Mangareen (“ Kpit-out-by-tTignd ") ; on to]), of smaller size, 
Dangarmi (“Lily"); to the right. Kadurlmio (“lltmgry- 
1 telly "). Oval and round bush fruits fill up the intervals. Prom 
behind WoikI ilia's little sou Lilingo is emerging an older rod- 
painted figure whose raised arms and bristling hair are bordered 
with light contours—an example of the painting technique without 
white ground which must have preceded the current white-ground¬ 
ing. Two serpents whose broad bodies are tapering towards their 
beads are rising slantingly fan* to face above tlu* lying 
Xm ind 'ango. ()n eit her head are seen four crosswise sticking-out 
protuberances. 'This peculiar accessary is unique among our finds. 
According to B. < ’. Pox's notes, the white-headed and wliite- 
tongned yellow serpent on the left-hand side was described as 
Xalata. an equivalent name to Pngud; tlu* red serpent on the 
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right was a bat; a small yellowserpent by the side of Xalata was 
Kulaibada, the seed of Kamnangu, the kind of yam here repre- 
rented; the seed was brought in by the rock-pigeon whose picture 
was seen between the small and the large yellow serpents. The 
design is in fact only dimly visible near {he edge of the white 
gioinid. Round the small two-eyed head, strokes are sticking out 
like those round the tips ot the yam tubers. To the pigeon is 
ascribed the thriving of the Kaumangn yam. I would venture 
the hypothesis that different and perhaps older mythical ideas 
were originally underlying these paintings. The rock pigeon 
occurs in a myth concerning the origin of the human limbs and 
senses. Kalnrn (Kalingi) chased the rock-pigeon Banbarnga. 
She tied, and in her anxiety made a great noise. Brightened at 
the noise, Kalnrn opened his eyes; up to this moment he had 
keen living in darkness. Then came Wandi, a big serpent, and 
opened the mouth of man. (From Petri’s unpublished manu¬ 
script.) 


On the large rock wall of Ivalingi-odin, older paintings 
without a white ground are preserved in several places indepen¬ 
dently of the above-described paintings. Large serpents and 
yams prevail also in these older representations which are much 
obliterated and for the most part incomplete. Certain of the 
serpents, it was stated, were severely injured in a huge conflagra¬ 
tion. Some peculiar figures such as recurred nowhere else were 
described as (junino, that is, tk the burned people ”. They were 
shy, harmless creatures who would “ go down inside ” on any one’s 
approach. The interpretations of the Kalingi paintings as well 
as the following myth were obtained by Fox at Alunja Station from 
a younger aboriginal who was an “ owner ” of the gallery. 


Myth. 

In primeval times Kalingi set out from Xoala and went up 
the Oalder river. He stayed for some while at the ('alder Junction, 
then went up the Backten Creek, passing along the rock wall 
where there are now the paintings. Higher up lie found many 
flying foxes and killed all of them. On his return he made the 
great waterhole. in it he made a large abode with an Fngnd 
cam]) and a Wond’ina cam]). Then he went to the west shore to 
“ fix it lip but all the stones fell down into the water (as a 
matter of fact, the shore opposite the rock wall is studded with 
large boulders). There he set up a monument (d’alalo) to record 
his sojourn, and went over to the other shore to bx up that. There 
he turned into Fngud. When Kalingi turned Fiigud, the fish- 
hawk turned Wond’ina. 

8412/54.—3 
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The Malibu I. (iullcrtj 

LocaUtif. 

The gallery is situated east of the Fabler river. Dr. Petri 
rendered the name by “ flat stone ". Taking' flat as synonymous 
with even, this might he an allusion to the smooth upper surface of 
ihe rooks adjacent to the right. It is, however, more likely that 
the name refers to the gallery itself with its roof overhanging at 
a little distance from the ground. As the paintings start right 
at the foot of the rock, the best way of taking photographs was, 
putting the camera on Ihe ground, to lie fiat hy Ihe side of it. 

Principal paitiling. 

Numerous large Pugud serpents are hero concentrated 
CPI. Will.). Starting at a chasm, they appear 1o ho coming out 
of the rock. Two cockatoos with large heads and quite upright 
bodies seem assimilated to the serpent portraits (PI. XIX.). The 
bending of their heads, how< vor, as well as their legs and tails 
mark them as birds. 

Pur!Iicr n prc.seulat ions. 

Two large Wond'ina heads above the ground (PI. XX.) arc 
equipped with forked lightning signs. Originally three of them 
stood side by side; hut the right one is nurestored. On the frontal 
part of the projecting roof three more Wond'ina heads were lined 
np of which again only the left and middle ones are preserved; 
the right one. since almost obliterated, must have been unrepainted 
I or a considerable time, i Ik* sa me holds o 1 about a d< own Wond i ua 
heads of medium size which, scattered over the stepwise rising and 
projecting rock wall, are weather-worn partly beyond recognition. 
Only three, framed wilh lightning signs, are in good condition. 
They are moreover remarkable for being so painted on lliree rocky 
bulges that their foreheads coincide with the convex part of the 
bill ges, thus coming out plastically. 

()f the animal pictures few are repainted. On the lower right, 
the anterior one of the two largo kangaroos is fairly perceptible. 
A small tortoise higher up, underneath the cockatoos', is effectivelv 
lroshoued up; the* dot-tilled circles inside the bodv represent its 
eggs ( Fig. ’lac). Three hems to the left of the tortoise* seemed 
at first puzzling (Fig. IP). Their signification came home* to me 
later at Find ibi whore there was opportunilv to compare a 
similar, mure elaborate, and well-iulorpretod representation of 
limbi, the owl-like night-bird, liotween the plastic Wond'ina 
heads are seen very old drawings, partly peeling off and pari I v 
blown over with white, of a lizard (Fig. 2oe) and a long-necked 
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tortoise. Although the hitter animal figures in the myth following 
Belowit must have been for a very long time unrestored. Our 
iai e finds of pictures of the long-necked tortoise (Frobeuius 
galleiy, Kobuda; Fig. 2 oh) were in lad invariably old and faint. 
Near the leftmost.plastic Wond ina head stands lliat little figure 
an analogue to which was seen in the Frobeuius gallery. 

Myth (from Dr. .Petri’s notes; imprinted). 

Once Kaluru, coming from tin* gr<*at salt waler, wandered 
down the Walcott Inlet and the (’alder river. In the Knrkan 
Mountains he caught a long-necked tortoise in the liltle billahong 
Didiwar. That was near the Malibu rock-shelter, so Ik* made that 
his camp. There is a banda-odin of Kaluru; there, they say, he 
turned into the Fngud serpent. 


Manyanyu 

Sit nation. 

XLangangn, in the tambmi Aldnyol on the middle Sale River, 
is 2-3 miles north of Sale River Station. The rock is far over¬ 
hanging very near the ground. 

Principal paintiny. 

A large serpent, 2-70 m. long, is painted on the ceiling 
(PI. XXI.). Its broad body (‘merges over a boulder in plastic 
roundness, two rocky bulges being incorporated in the picture by 
placing into the deepening between the two elevations a bent piece 
of the serpent’s body. 

Minor fiyurox. 

Beside the broad triangular-pointed tongue is a small sketchy 
drawing of a fish. Below it are two hanging hats. 

Myth (from Petri’s imprinted manuscript). 

Noimirngmi, an evil Fngud serpent, came from the other 
side of the Prince Regent River, everywhere killing many men 
in order to devour them. In the Kalurungari country on tin* 
Fabler river he meant to camp in a rock-shelter and to make an 
image of himself. This was prevented by the Fngud Xyodon 
(“ Snake ’s-kidney-fat ”) who had already established his own 
camp there. Xomurugun went on devouring more people. He 
arrived at Bandid’en with a full belly. Being tired he lay down. 
There lie urinated three billabongs. In Mangangn he left his 
shadow' behind on the overhanging rock and went down into the 
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earth. 1 >lit for Xonmrnguirs portrait, it is believed, the stone 
would fall down. The same tiling would happen on making' a 
noise there. In a near-by rock-shelter Xomurngun slew many 
people for the crying' of a child. 


M annijinija-Odin 

Sit uni ion. 

Alaunghiga-odin, in the tanibim Xalar on the upper King 
Fdward river, is situated in the same massif as Bradwodingari. 
Although the two galleries are not far distant from each other, 
there was no evidence' of any mythical connexion between their 
paintings, 

St oik ii rrani/nncuts. 

On top of the rock a stone is set up in the way of a menhir. 
That, the aborigines saw is the Alannghiga Uiignd rising from out 
the rock and overlooking his country. (From Petri’s imprinted 
manuscript). 

rriin'i/ml paintimj. 

This is the fourth gallery, as far as our finds are concerned, 
where an ITignd left his shadow behind in the shape of a serpent 
(PI. XXII.). Maunginga is the mythic hero of the black-headed 
serpent (familiar ni/ari). The restored part of the serpent’s 
portrait is small, only a short piece of the longitudinally hatched 
body being visible. The dark head, because the largest black 
area, is prominent. The thin Tongue is tripartite. The WomPina 
in half length on the right below the serpent seems to have an 
intrinsic part in the embodiment of the primeval hero of this 
gallery. The lightning sign round his ochre bow is unrestored. 
An almost identical WomPina half-length on the left-hand side 
is rather weathered; ii seems to be the old representation of 
Maunginga. A large serpent with raised black head is parallel 
to the lightning sign round the WomPina head. 

Sccondar t/ (iff a res. 

'Van WomPina heads of various size between and beside the 
half-length port raits are repainted ; faint fragments of ochre bows 
are still visible above. The irregularly shaped ovals with bristlino- 
little strokes at Ilnur lower part, painted in three rows on the 
right-hand side, were interpreted as a tuberous fruit, niclar. 
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AxiM AI.-SlJ Al’l'.l) W OXl> ’ IXAS 
-/ mi dan i 

Locality. 

Jandara is situated near tlu 1 (llenelg river, on the left, that 
is south, side of it. As tar as this region the salt water flows up 
the liver with the rising tide. From Mary Springs the rock- 
shelter can he easily reached in a day’s riding. A low massif is 
so hollowed out on its west side that perfectly smooth horizontal 
surfaces have formed under the far projecting rock (Fig. 2d). 

S tone or ran y c m cats. 

Opposite a cave where hones arc deposited, a little hevond 
the range of the overhanging rock, there is a tliin slab, .12 cm. 
high, set lip between some blocks. Polished oval stones are heaped 
underneath a lying Wond’ina figure. In addition there is a smooth 
slab marked with undulating lines which seem produced by tbe 
action of water, a phenomenon which si ruck ns here and there 
in the stony ground, of Jandara as a local curiosity. 

Principal painting. 

One of the straight plane ceilings bears the portrait of 1 lie 
patron Wond’ina of the shelter in the shape of a large, 4-do m. long 
crocodile (PI. XXI IIo.) The white stripe across its body is 
apparently to represent a hair-belt such as arc worn by the anthro¬ 
pomorphous Woud’inas. From the large rounded eyes a much 
lengthened nose reaches down to the end of the snout. I wo semi¬ 
circles round the eyes are reminiscent of the customary ochre bow. 
Thus traits of the Wond’ina face are blended with the crocodile's 
head. 


Secondary figures. 

A small crocodile is lying in front of the large one’s hind 
leg. In front of and below the crocodile s head, a group of figures 
is placed partiv on vertical surfaces and partly on the vaulted 
ceiling. A sepiatting woman with legs wide apart occupies the 
space between the crocodile's jaws and a native' companion 
(PI. XXIV.). Between the latter and the uncoiled big serpent 
is interposed flic halt-length portrait of a huge long-billed hi id 
which resembles the native companion, except that the outspread 
wings characteristic of the latter are absent. In the lower row. 
to the right, two wallabies are sitting face to face. Two fishes 
next to the wallabies are repainted while others, further to the 
left have remained in faded condition. Further up. the next 
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figure is effee-tivoly restored. At first suggesting a tortoise, it 
turns out to lie oik* more specimen ot the squatting woman t^pe. 
A crocodile on the cedling, further to the left, is painted on top 
of such undulating lines as were mentioned above as a peculiar 
feature of the Jandara sandstone which is rather slate-like in 
its stratification. These lines in the stone look like water in 
motion. As the crocodile is painted over it, it seems to be 
swimming in the water. A few faint individual figures further 
to the left are repetitions of motifs already described. On the 
extreme left is seen a crowded row of small snake-like figures. 
They are reminiscent of the representations of the lambaras, those 
edible larvae, but do not entirely agree with tin* so interpreted 
designs in Wdlang-Koldng and KandVdngari; the latter are 
shorter and round at their lower part. The signification ot these 
figures here 1 as well as in Kobuda (see big. 2!he), therefore, is 
doubtful. On the right-hand side, under the principal crocodile 
portrait, human bones dyed with ochre lie in 1 rout of a very low 
and apparently deepening cave. 'They were originally bundled 
up in paper bark and weighted with stones. Wallabies and 
bandicoots are blamed for upsetting the arrangement. Narrow 
steps in the rock on the left of the ossuary bear taint drawings 
of seventeen larger dot-filled circle's representing bush fruits and 
of nine* animals. The latter resemble the representations of 
porcupines, though they are in horizontal position whereas in 
general porcupine's are painted upright. This deviation may be 
due to the narrow painting space available 1 . 


On the right-hand siele of the ossuary are Ihe largest vertical 
paintings of the* dandara gallery, name'ly twe» Wond’ina figure's 
lying head to head ( Id. XX I 11/;.). Only the* two heads ami the* 
ruelinients of a longitmlinally hatched body ornamentation in 
the- left one* are- rcpainle'd. The latler one's arms held close to 
the body, his hairbelt. legs, and feet are* fairly perceptible. Three 
half-l<‘iigth Woiid inas are* showing ov<t his body, and about tt'ii 
Wond'ina lieaels can be perceived in the intervals and by the 
side 1 , together with numerous extremely faint trae-es of very old 
eichre beiws. This wealth of designs is painted e»n the ceiling 
which rise's right above the* lying Wonel'inas. At the lower left, 
the painleel surfae-e 1 is bordere'd by a double and partly treble 
dense row <d’ liny heads preihably representing “spirit 
ediihlrcn ". 1’ueh'rne'ath are laid down the stone's behmging to 

Wond'ina. The* boely of the 1 right lying one 1 disappears almost 
entire'ly unelcr the* white* blown eiver it : then, e»n the white gremnd, 
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only the head was effectively restored. Nearly above the legs 
are painted two birds of which the lower one is in bad condition 

(Fig. 47a). 


Myth. 

The following- myth was told at Sale Fiver Station by an 
U ngarinyin. 

" An old Wond'ina (larangala was the maker of the 
rock-shelter. The waterhole is about half an hour distant: 
in it lived a large crocodile. One day it left the water 
and went to the shelter where Oarangala was. Flic 1 croco¬ 
dile lay down on the ground. As it was lying in trout of 
him, the Wond'ina painted it on the 1 rock ceiling. W hen 
Oarangala had finished, the crocodile went back to the 
billabong. There they are. tile two of them, to this day. 

It is remarkable that here the mythic being survives in the 
waterhole as Wond’ina. In most stories the Wond’ina turned 
Ungnd before going down into the earth. 

The (Tooodile-Wond'ina was reputed evil. On the eve of 
our departure from the gallery. Oerda Kleist carrying boiling 
water stumbled and scalded her toot. I<> the aborigines it \\ as 
an established fact that the (Yocodile-Woiid’ina was responsible 
for the accident. 


Locality. 

Tegulan-odin, or " frilled lizards' images ", are found in the 
tamhinf Prenmnanban on the upper King Kdward Fiver, painted 
into a niche which, in a huge sandstone block with a generally 
rough and brittle surface, offers a smooth ground. 

Principal paintinp. 

The largest figure is the Tegulan-Wond’ina at the lower 
rio-ht His head is distinguished from those of the other tegulan 
bv a vertical stroke passing between the eyes across the forehead: 
I could not. from the photographs at an\ into. make out sin h 
a stroke anywhere else. I lie 1 most A ond ina-like tontine is tin 
treatment of the shoulders with arms hanging down, whereas 
lizards alwavs stretch out their forelegs beside their heads. The 
longitudinally hatched body terminates in a crevice so that the 
Wire appears to be rising from out of the rock. 1 welve frilled 
lizards of sliglitlv different size are so closely surrounding the 
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Wond'ina—with whom they wore, moreover, simultaneously 
renewed—that the ensemble of these intertwined figures may 
well he regarded as the one principal painting. Two rows of 
eggs are drawn inside each body of two smaller frilled lizards. 

Minor fiijurrx. 

On the photographs, the faded earlier representations are 
hardly discernible seen beside the keen white of the restored 
frilled lizards. On the upper left, an animal facing to the princi¬ 
pal group may be a dingo. Some oval and round forms may 
represent bush fruits. 


Kobnda 

Sit unt ion. 

The Kdbttda gallery is about half a mile west of (llenelg 
and about 13 miles south of Wnrewuri on the pathway to the 
Sale River Station. One first descends to the great waterhole 
Dsiringalla. The waterhole has a shining green colour; the 
rocky shore, rising on three side's, an orange-red patina. One 
then walks round the hill on tin* other side of the declivitv to 
reach the picture gallery on top of the hill. It is situated in the 
internal angle of two rocks which are nearly perpendicular to 
one another. 


Ston<• armni/nnmix. 

On the* shore opposite the gallery, at the foot of the declivitv, 
are heaped up half a dozen polished oval stones. They are of 
lighter colour than the surrounding rock in general; some are 
broken. It is a Woml'ina monument such as are the upright 
slabs set up on large horizontal boulders further up. 

Inside the gallery the common polished oval pebbles are hang- 
on tin* left-hand side’ o| the uug'le lormed bv the rocks, some in 
a hole which b\ its size and rounded shape resembles a ship's 
bull's-eye. others on a rocky shelf. 


Principal paint in;/. 

On tI k* left-hand side a large pair of eyes is painted on a 
promoting wall and screened by the roof immediately over if 
(1M. XXX\ 1.). 1 wo broad stroke's issue from the eves and 

vanish higher up. Dotted rows are arranged below tile eves 
radially, and above, horizontally. They are partly repainted' 
partly come out pale through the blown-over while (Fig. 28).' 
Traces of a red semi-circular frame are too vague to allow"the 
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original shape to lie reston'd. lYrliaps the design was previously 
enclosed by a broad or multiple narrow ochre bow. Sets ol 
dots oil the left-hand side, dinmied by the overlaid while, are 
indefinable. 

Right underneath tin* portrait of the Ant-Wond'ina, where 
the stone has crackl'd off, a horizontal smooth surface has iormed 
which bears the drawing of a squalling woman. This is the 
largest and most elaborate representation of that frequent motif. 
The rock wall, over a few metres’ length to tin* right, is entirely 
fissured. This is the place of the bull’s-eve boh* with the oval 
stones. On the slanting lower part of a rocky bulge, six ovals, 
irregularly shaped and about b() cm. long, are painted over with 
light-reddish ochre. The aboriginal after some hesitation 
interpreted these ovals as yams. There are further oval stones 
lying underneath. 

Exactly in the internal angle of the two rock walls is a small, 
low, but rather symmetrical cave. On its ceiling a little Wond ina 
stands between animals. To do the painting the artisl must have 
assumed an uncomfortable position. The Wond’ina has liny 
arms and overlong feet. On his leit shoulder rises a long, wide¬ 
forked lightning sign. The bending of head and body conveys 
some peculiar animation to the figure. The wallabies too are 
pictured as if they were bustling about. Such liveliness distin- 
<pushes this representation to some extent Irom the rest ol the 
Wond’ilia paintings. Between the repainted wallabies, older 
drawings are discernible through the blown-over white. Serpents, 
tortoises, and—oldest item perhaps—a long-necked tortoise are 
motifs here no longer preserved. At the right and left corners of 
the small cave are pictured wallabies with their young in their 
pouches. An older drawing perceptible below the animal mother 
is reminiscent of the previously mentioned figures possibly repre¬ 
senting lambaras (cf. p. 38).’ The encircling bow rising over 
amidst the head of the Wond'ina on the lower left may perhaps 
represent a lightning sign. Higher up, a serpent is winding 
slantingly towards the upper left. I hi* combination with a 
similar serpent occurs in the group of wallabies at the* left edge 
of the cave. 

Myth. 

In front of the above-described principal painting the 
aboriginal guide remarked spontaneously: This Wond'ina was 
particularly averse to women. They were strictly forbidden to 
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enter his gallery. The drawing' underneath the ant s head was 
to remind of a woman who in spite of this restriction earne here 
and was killed for it by the Wond'ina. 

There was found in Kolnida, finally, an almost indiscernible 
small old monochrome painting (Fig. 42. Cf. p. 47). 


Totem Representations 
Tet/nUni-odin 

Local it]/. 

Tegnlan-odin, “ frilled lizards' image's ", in the tambnn Nalar 
on the n|)]H‘r King Fdward river, are found inside* a low cave at 
the foot of a large* massive rock which is capped by a flat stemc. 
The largest and l>est-pre‘se*rved painting is place*el on a bulge* 
between the vertie-al socle and the nearly horizontal ceiling. 

Princii>al )mint in//. 

Two frille*d lizards with broad tails and le*gs spread aronnel 
are* combineel with a numher of yam tubers (1*1. X X I X.). Animals 
and plants agre*e in their surface pattern and in the colouring of 
their heads. 

Secondin'// Jii/nrcs. 

A large yam like a two-roote*d looth and a frilled lizard with 
head turned downwards are* drawn on a vewtiral wall which, as 
far as lYtri re*ni<*inh(*rs, projects at a right angle* to the* principal 
group (Fig. 30). 


Warana-odin 

Local it ]/. 

Warana-odin, " e*agle*-hawk image's ", are* painte*el on a large 
detached boulder. To lvarli the* latter one* has, coming from the 
passage under the* portrait of Wahinganela, to turn to the* left. 
A flat hollow make's a fairly ronnde'd niche which has been se'lected 
as franie'work for a conce*ntrat(*d se*t of paintings. 

Princi/ml /mintin]/. 

A number of the large* birds are painte'd so low lhal lliev 
appear to stand on the ground. Another group, further up, seems 
to be* entering the rock. The two e*agle-hawks to the* left, holding 
an indefinable* black-dotte*d reel soniedhing betwe*en their beaks, 
show an almost heraldic arrangement. Retween tlie-m a wallabv 
stands upright. Above*, two e*agh*-hawks turning back to hack form 
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a triangle inside which appear a small Wmid'ina head and, mi 
top of it, a larger one. The upper one lias white midelmi in its 
ochre bow and a tall red cockatoo feather rising amidst it. Two 
Wond’ina heads on the lower right are nnrepaintcd. 

$ccondary figures. 

These paintings are so interwoven with one another that the 
distinction between principal and secondary figures is here hardly 
tenable. In this respect we may refer to the particularly striking 
grotesque anthropomorphous figures called by the aborigines 
“devil-devil ” and described by them .as bush spirits, dread!til 
especially in the dark. When once onr aboriginal attendants were 
to fetch water occasionally by nighl, they set lire to a tree mi 
the river bank so as to keep the devil-devil away with the light. 

Myth. 

The aborigines who took Petri and Pox to the picture gallery 
did not know the mythical story of this painting. I hey only 
said that the Warana Wond’ina had here gone 1o heaven and 
was still visible there as the Southern Cross. -V mylli pi A arana, 
without specified locality, is related by Capcll : \\ odoi had stolen 
the two laid eggs from the eagle-hawk's nest. \\ arana chased tin 1 
thief. The latter’s companion, D'nngnn, taking up boomerang 
and club, intervened, and when the pursuer was tired, killed him. 
Warana turned into a rock painting, the eggs info two stones 
said to be visible in front of the painting. 


Paintings in North-Pasterx Kimberley 


About 3 miles south-south-west of the new Drysdale Mission 
Station lie two rock-shelters, both of them known under the name 
Ora Annmeri. Gra is the equivalent Kulari word to the nga 1 iii.j m 
t ami) tin which means the territory of a horde. I n Annmeri 
about 150 m. up the valley, Pox came across what are the only two 
Wond’ina paintings among our finds m -NpOhern knnberlm 
According to the local aborigines, Kulari and kulniyi. these paint¬ 
ings represent Kaluru. 


Two different interpretations were offered as to a representa¬ 
tion (Fig. 32) in the Langanana rock-shellcr m a long narrow 
sandstone ridge about 2 miles north of the old Drysdale Mission 
Station. On the one hand, the paintmg was interpreted as yams 
and the sun on the other hand, the form seen on the left vas 
described as a mai-augari. Both interpretations may be correct. 

1. A. Capell, Mythology in North-West Australia, 1930. Oceania IX. 
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assuming that mai-angari stands for yam. In Alalan a motif 
which in every respect resembled a complete painted niai-aiignii 
was defined as wild honey (ef. p. 24). An outline of similai shape 
on the middle King Kdward Fiver was interpreted as mai-angnii. 
Mni-angaris. then, are not an entirely uncommon subject of these 
paintings: among tin* engravings found near Port Hcdland sacied 
hoards are even frequent. 

White colour is applied in the two Worn! ina paintings in 
grounding, in " yams and the sun " in the drawing. It is absent 
in the following groups of figures from the vicinity ol Drysdale. 
A drawing from Amnneri I. (Fig. 33) seems to me related in 
motif to the Woud'ina paintings. Yams and a crocodile are repre¬ 
sented beside a long rod-shaped figure and seven rod-shaped little 
mannikins. 

An outlined figure from the Langanana roek-shelter (Fig. 34), 
considerably larger 1 lain six partly-painted attendant figures round 
it, was once interpreted as <1 imi (hush spirit) with children, and 
again as a father of Drysdale Mission taking a walk with 
aboriginal children. They are, however, drawn lying, whiK we 
should deem upright position essential to walking persons. 1 he 
aborigines don't seem to worry much about that, which illustrates 
the great diversitv of point of view in the rendering of the 
surrounding world. Another drawing of the same provenience 
(Fig. 3b) represents the persons similarly, but in upright position. 

A grotesque picture ( Fig. 3b) was found in the more northern 
Kanlmdjoadangi roek-shelter 11. in the (Ira of the same name, 
about 100 m. east of the pathway between the old and new settle¬ 
ments of Drysdale Mission: A child sucking a woman's giant 
breast. The*group, to judge from tin 1 bright colour, does not 
appear to be old. but it is in bad condition. Detri when inspecting 
the original was struck with the impression that it was very old, 
and tin 1 same opitfon lie formed as to the rest of the paintings. 
It then turned out that the local aborigines know nothing about 
it. With noticeable indifference they invariably declare these 
figures all and sundry to he d'imi. tlicit is. bush spirits. Thus these 
paintings present the same diflieiilties as mosl of the rock paintings 
which have come down to ns from by-gone peoples about which 
we know little or nothing. A proportionately large group (Fig. 37) 
is painted on a lofty boulder in Kanbudjoadangi 1.. about 3 miles 
from the new mission station and some 300 m. from the above- 
mentioned rock-shelter in the same (Ira. Although the various 
shades of individual figures might as well he due to the more or 
less thick layer of paint, chronologically different strata can he 
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distinguished. 1 lie most hided figures are, moreover, smaller and 
not so simply drawn in plain stroke's. A straddling figure beside 
the squatting woman is likewise obviously older. 

Faded human figures resembling t Ik* older ones arranged in 
groups are also found single. The example from Auumeri 1. 
displays a similar posture as the ligure beside the grotesque woman 
(Fig. 39). In lvanbudjoadangi 11., the squatting little figures are 
painted oil the ceiling. To the same type of paintings belong 
Fll. XXXU( V b and XXXI.JL« V b. Unfortunately the photographs 
are very blurred. Petri’s note-book with pertinent sketches was 
destroyed in a bombed cellar. 

The unsatisfactory reproductions are included in this publica¬ 
tion on account of the particular interest we think those finds 
possess. They immediately suggested to ns Mr. Pradshaw's 
drawings of his strange discoveries on the Prince Urgent River. 
In spite of some improbable details Bradshaw's paintings so con¬ 
vinced us that we inquired and searched for them throughout onr 
expedition. We were not, at that time, aware of ('. P. Mouutford's 
good reproductions. Only at the very end were onr hopes fulfilled. 
Unfortunately onr examples are few; but at least they prove that 
a, different style than that of the Wond’ina paintings does occur 
in the Kimberleys. All these pictures of a different kind we at 
first called “ Bradshaw paintings ”, That is a makeshift designa¬ 
tion possibly covering representations which on the strength of 
wider knowledge may turn out to lack any connexion. 

Old Paintings in Central Kimberley 

Our search for old paintings was even less successful in our 
southern area of research. Perhaps we had here reached their 
outermost line of diffusion. That at any rate is what the 
Uiigarinyin’s story seems to suggest (see p. 47). I found the 
paintings in the last but one shelter 1 visited on the lofty rock 
of Malan. The faded paintings are placed on vertical steps 
screened by projecting stone near the centre of the rock. Obviously 
these surfaces were the first, because the most suitable, to be 
painted. On this rock, then, where there are Wond'iua paintings 
as well, their location proves the monochrome human figures to 
be older. Apart from their weather-worn condition, their ago 
is confirmed by the aboriginal s statement. 

The tall bent figure in red ochre comes out only vaguely on 
the reddish rock (PI. XXXTV.). Some iminterprcfed signs in 
front of the arms differ slightly in colour, being rather violet. The 
thickenings of the arms and the cords with tassel-like ends have 
their analogies in Bradshaw' figuie-s. 


In \\t>M> I N \ I‘M\'II\I1 n IN n VI I (A I kimi:m:u:v 
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it ult i nu rlTrri is t luil mI ii I m 11 u row II (1*1. X \ \ \ a. ). If h 
mI i\ mil- in I hr r \ r l hii l 11 ir | > i u. 1 1 m • n t w as a | >|» I it 1 1 in rd n | >rs, wliirli 
I m * 1 1 <i \ • llu* ii r mI a (Inn hrn. h likr nisi nnnriil sindi ih ii bird's 
I’rathrr mt a (wiu willi rlirwrd rml. On (In* ri^hi hnml sidr t\\i> 
mis m! 11 1 rrr hranrli likr forms rnrli slant! Mill in i hi rk rrddish 
I > i *m w ii ( >n ill** h»\\ r r Ir 11 is a - n in I Ir r ii m I iiimit rrrl i I i nrii r rri t r ra 
11 mii mI (hr hiru.r lir.inv (mv also Kit;. Mr). Thr sit;niliraiirr nl 
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Krwrr shrllris ha\r loniird hrrr, and ihrrr a rr no \\ Miid’ina 
| >< 111 1 1) 1 1 tv (>n l hr \ri'tir;il pirn* ol a rorkx step, Iilidrr ii till' 

| H'ojrrl 11 it; root, rmxxdnl liuniVs mn hi* pi ivriNnh t h m 11 u; h muIn a 
frw 111 (11 \ i d 11 * 1 11 \ \ sinking, Iralnrr in ihr hrs| prrsrnrd nl* 
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liunrrs a rr inarkul willi xrlloxxish wlnlr ronlonrs; ihrrr is no 
\rstiu.r t»l this Iral lirr on (hr \\rs| ndr. 

Thr In a nrli likr nun i Is t 1*1. \ \ \ \ a. ) ore nr on | hr rast sidr 
rrpmlrdlx > in onr uistniirr a rh»s|rr ol srxrral is rrownrd with 
i hn lit I It* ol I m n u tlrliriilr wliilr lint's. ( >n a si 11 1 ; I r sloiir w hit'll 
nuM 1 1 * i \ t 4 lallrn oil l hr ro*k wall, llu* hranrli likr motifs, ; \'2 r in. 
h 11 ; h, art* Itniml h»t;rtlur willi an oiilsi i rlrlml arm. 

I n I o 1 1 n i la J t ‘ I \ onr photographs arr lot* Miinvd lor rt‘prodtir 
lion Hir m luinal prints tonlimi llu* ropirs ht‘i*r rt*prMiliit*rtl. 
Thm* liuni'rs ol wliirli no rupns wrrr niadr arc Ihmv ui\t*n in 
p 1 1 o i n u. I a p h. T h t • \ I ui \ r an iinn/int; rrsrnihla lirr lo rt*rliim 
Smil 1 1 \ t i n an rork pa ml int;s. \ n r\ainph* of | hrsr is hmv show n 
ill .|il\lapt» ItlMii. < hir -hollld I \prrt to lilid thr two sprrininis in 
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adjoining districts rather than on two coni incuts separated by 
the ocean. In pointing to the fact, we are far from attaching any 
scientific value to it. We certainly do not mean to imply that 
the curious coincidence can be taken as evidence of culture contact 
between Australia and Africa. 


Concerning the old paintings our Fngarinyin guide to Malau 
had little to toll. Pointing east he said: 'I hat way are many more 
rocks high up the hills like Malau. with similar paintings. The 
black-fellows have nothing to do with them, hong ago Knjon. a 
black bird, painted on the rocks, lie struck his hill against the 
stones so that it bled, and with the blood he painted, lie painted 
no animals, only human-shaped figures which probably represent 
spirits. It is long since he did so. 

lit close proximity of tin* great Malau rock shelter the 
aboriginal found some solitary old figures in laded grey-violet, 
painted on the vertical walls of a small canopied niche. The 
attitude of these figures ( Fig. 41) is reminiscent o! PI. XXX \ <i. 
The tallest (Fig. 41a) stand.- obliquely under an elongate painted 
oval on one of the lateral walls. The other wall, at a right angle 
to the former, bears the two neighbouring figures ( Fig. 41/>) and 
one of those tiny striding figures (lb cm. high). 

In some striking features there is perfect agreement between 
these pictures of Malau and the drawings reproduced by Mount- 
ford. Mis figure Xo. 30 resembles our two specimens ( Fig. 41 b) 
except for their heads: Short arms are slanting down from bodies 
the shape of two long vertical stripes. The uncommon shaping of 
the lower part of Mountford's Xo. 31 resembles the central part 
of the unelucidated paintings (PI. XXXV//.. right), only that 
there are here more numerous and narrower stripes bending round 
the straight central one. If l am not mistaken, there are even 
branch-like forms coming out from behind the neek. Such corres¬ 
pondence is the more astonishing taking into account the con¬ 
siderable distance between Malau and the Prysdale Fiver Mission. 
It seems to me that like traits so peculiar must have sprung from 
like specific ideas: hence they must be indicative of cultural 
connexion. It may be assumed, then, that one culture once 
extended over the area between the picture places known to us 
and that further evidence ol it may be lottnd there. 


A design which unfortunately is most fragmentary comes 
from Kobiida. The very faint reddish-violet lines hardly 
allow of interpretation. The upper part of a central figure with 
anus stretched out laterally seems the safest item to identify. 
On the left-hand side 1 seem to perceive fragments of two figures 
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raising their arms, The leal-like cross-lined toi'in oil the uppei 
right recalls similar designs below an animal figure in Ivoralji 
(Fig. a). For the loosely arranged parts of a quite dubious 
representation on the lower right a comparison with the old 
vegetable-like design in Modnin may perhaps be illuminating 
(Fig. 42). Also an old painting from the vicinity of the Drysdale 
Mission may—we are suggesting it with due reserve—find its best 
explanation as a vegetable motif (Fig. 43). 

The rock paintings of the Bradshaw type seem to have no 
relation to present-day aboriginal culture. No interpretations are 
at hand such as tin* traditions the Kimberley tribes provide for 
the Woud'ina paintings. The Bradshaw paintings, therefore, 
must, for the time being at any rate, he reckoned as prehistoric 
finds, which implies all the difficulties confronting the investigator 
of art of unknown provenience. This state of things may change 
if a greater number of paintings in the 1 fradsluiw style and by good 
luck fragments of pertinent traditions should be discovered. For 
anthropological research has shown, precisely in the Kimberleys, 
that the aborigines did not preserve 1 heir old-time culture in never- 
changing. rigid forms. 

Between the fresh-kept Woud’ina and the “ Bradshaw 
paintings there is a tremendous difference as regards style, 
technique, and objects represented. But inconsistent as the two 
styles of rock painting appear in their more typical examples, we 
still find interna diate forms of technical process. 

There are indeed a number of Bradshaw representations 
which are like the old paintings in so far as they are set directly 
on the rock wall, and not on a white ground—although they are 
less weather-worn -and which may he compared to certain 
Wond'ina paintings such as “ The alluring figures ” (Fig. 12). A 
number of white-contoured small figures seemed familiar to onr 
rngarinyiu attendant who unhesitatingly interpreted them as 
frogs. The customary ground is absent also in 1 ho ghost-like little 
beings, interpreted with a sure command of detail, in Koralyi 
( Fig. If); white colour is here applied like red in line-drawing. 
In the old Frobenins gallery oven a local totem animal, a long- 
necked tortoise, is throughout painted rod and edged with a 1 igilt 
contour. Finally in Kalingi there were serpents and yam tubers 
in faint condition and without application of white, though other¬ 
wise very much like those r< stored on white ground. Such observa¬ 
tions suggest the question if there were earlier paintings, equal or 
related to the existing Woud’ina paintings in form and signifi¬ 
cance. but devoid of the while ground. 
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Petri, in his investigations, paid special attention In processes 
of cultural change, lie was able, in various areas, to study initial 
and advanced stages in the development of new ritual pattern pro¬ 
moted by the younger men and tending to oust established cults 
to which the older people adhere. Also the migrations of certain 
eorroborees show that ritual forms of aie-ient tradition undergo 
changes. The same body painting and head dresses which, in the 
north, were requisites of a sacred dance performed only among 
the initiates, reappeared further south as stage properties in a 
eorroboree play which was very popular at the time of our expedi¬ 
tion and which we saw both at Munja and Sab 1 Kiver Station. 

In the last chapter it will be shown that among the seemingly 
uniform motifs of the Wond'ina paintings iliere are some older 
and now discarded form elements. 

These facts suggest that it niiglil be possible also in the study 
of rock paintings to trace earlier developments of customs and 
styles by more numerous finds and continued inquiries. 

I would mention a hypothesis suggested to me by the skeleton 
appearance of some “ llradsliaw " figures. A skeleton-like body 
painting is a requisite of some eorroborees. In the belief of the 
Kimberley trifles it is the dead who inspire a new eorroboree in 
the medicine-mail. Ilis ya-ijari goes to the realm of the bone souls. 
There he is shown the figures of the dance, the pertinent body 
ornamentations and dance implements. When returned to the 
earth, he will teach them to the men of his community. This 
ensemble of ideas has nothing to do with the \\ ond'ina paintings. 
There seems to be some affinity, however, with the old Bradshaw 
figures. Perhaps other methods may yield further evidence that 
the spirits of the dead once dominated aboriginal imagination 
more than is obvious to-day. 

Observations ox the Woxd'ixa Paixtixos 

In trying to understand these strange pictures, it should be 
borne in mind that they do not reflect present environment, but 
illustrate mythical traditions of primeval times. Accordingly all 
features of Wond’inaV appearance are significant. For instance, 
as has been mentioned in the Introduction, the red ochre bow was 
explained as blood, the white face as water, which substances 
fillin''' each half of Wond’ina*s body, endow man with strength 
and nature with fertility. According to other versions, the ochre 
bow is equivalent to the rainbow: in this connexion a second bow 
on top was interpreted as rain-cloud*. More often the bows 

♦ From Petri's unprinted manuscript. 
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over Wond'iim heads are interpreted as signs of lightning (for 
instance in Kalingi, 1*1. XVII.). Lightning signs are indeed 
attached to many Wond’inas, but they do not belong to tlieir 
standing attributes. They occur also as broad, flattened, furcated 
bows over the heads (Ivoralyi, Mali ha, Ivobuda). In Malan the 
lightning sign is wound round Wond'ilia's arm seiqicntine fashion. 
►Similarly j lost tired serpents accompany two lying Wond'inas in 
the Lrockman gallery at Bind'ibi, where the serpents are distinctly 
marked as such by their heads, but are otherwise almost beyond 
recognition because tor a long lime unrestored. Under the image 
oi the serpent the lightning sign was frequently represented on 
the old sacred mai-angari boards. 


I he black ovals on the breast of the Wood’inas most 
aborigines were at a loss to explain. Occasionally these ovals were 
interpreted as breast bone or as heart or as the “ medicine ” 
W oud ina keeps in his body. Professor Likin mentions an inter¬ 
pretation as a pectoral such as, for instance, a pearl bowl. 

hor the body surface design too -red stripes and rows of 
liltle strokes or dots— -various explanations arc available, for 
instance as body painting or as rain. A myth of some primeval 
V ond ilia having painted himself like that and thus made rain 
would justify both interpretations; but nothing of the sort has 
come to our knowledge. An interpretation Petri got repeatedly 
was that 1 he body surface design represents Wond'ilia’s beard. 
This Petri considers the more valuable statement, partly because 
th(i( \\as ugieciuout <d several informants, partly because a long 
beaid is tin important attribute of mythical beings in various 
A list i alian traditions and plays some part also with other tribes 
just in i <iiu-making. Occasionally tlx 1 body surface design departs 
from the common scheme of longitudinal ’hatches or dotted rows. 

hi* two luig<* \\ oud inas of Malan A and I> are partially painted 
with sets oi:^ parallel strokes, running in curves and meeting at 
an angle. They are to some extent reminiscent of the Western 
Austi uli.m 1 jin iitg.ts the surfaces of which are engraved with 
opposing sets of lines. Many such boards have come from the 
desert into the Kimherleys through intert ribal trade. The assunip- 
tiou may perhaps he justified that indigenous Wond'ina painting 
has been influenced by such imported decorations. 

The myths associated wilh 1 he galleries refer to their principal 
figures most of which are conspicuous hv their size The more or 
less numerous minor figures representing the totems of the clans¬ 
men are rarely mentioned in these myths. Thevare not linked with 
the principal figure* nor with one another bv anv relation derived 
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lroiu primeval times. '1 his may account lor the fact that, as a 
rule, the principal figures seem to be restored without alteration, 
while the drawings of animals and plants allow of alteration. ()nee 
an old totem is no longer represented in the community or a new 
one arising -1 , an old motif is dropped or a new one added. 

Most frequent among the animals are kangaroos (Fig. 23) 
and wallabies (Fig. 2d). The large kangaroo species are one of 
the pairs of social totems from which the moieties of the 
Ungarinyin are named. 

The birds which are likewise numerously pid nred are believed 
to be especially near to Ungnd. They were the first to be endowed 
by him with speech, whereas the rest of living beings learned to 
talk only later." There is in the rock paintings a variety of bird 
types corresponding to the many species of Australian birds. The 
significance of the portraits of t Ik* especially sacred owl-like night 
birds (Fig. 24) is Py no means obvious. It seems Woud’inas too 
are sometimes owl-eyed (PI. N il. and Fig. la). One soon gets 
familiar with the various typos of l.)irds: The large native com¬ 
panions (Fig. 14 and PI. XXIV.). the eagle-hawks (PI. XXX.), 
the cockatoos ( PI. X \M II.), all sorts of aquatie birds( Figs. 41o, b ; 
42u, b, c). The two animal species which we found nowhere 
restored are the porcupine and the long-necked tortoise. The 
former is represented in the largely weather-worn Frobenius 
shelter (Fig. do); it is repeated nine times in a row, but is scarcely 
perceptible, at Jandara (Of. p. 38). Three porcupine drawings in 
the Brockman gallery at Bind’ibi arc vanishing because peeling 
off with the white ground, as can be seen in Fig. 43. The 
invariably old pictures of long-necked tortoises are reproduced in 
Fig. 2 5b and PI. XX VL11. The specimen in the Frobenius shelter 
can be supposed to be the oldest because of tbe absence of a white 
ground (Of. p. 48). 

The Fngnd and Wond’ina paintings in Ivaliugi show how 
established forms, memorized again and again, have been faith¬ 
fully preserved. There is no difference between Brockman's 
photographs of the big serpents, taken in JdOl, and ours, taken 
in 1938, any more than between the respective reproductions of 
the Wond’nia Xyandugaiali (PI. XVI.). 

On the other hand, we observed alterations even in Wond'ina 
representations. All fresh-painted heads, apart from those rare 
owl-eyed ones, are fairly alike. In the Mmnt llanii district a some¬ 
what different type of face prevails, marked throughout by slender 


\ t These questions are discussed in detail in Petri's unpublished manuscript. 
2. From Petri's manuscript. 
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noses reaching np beyond the close-standing eyes. The ochre bows 
are covered with white spots. Again a number of old \\ olid ilia 
heads seem to have another type oi face in common: Founded 
eves and a rounded nose characterize the painted-over head in 
lvoralyi (PI. 11. and Fig. 1 (i b), the Tortoise-WoneFina at Wolang- 
Kolong (PI. 111.), the upright Woiul inas in the Frobenius gallery 
(1*1. \ . and Fig. ha), the head beside the rain cloud in the .Brock¬ 
man gallery (Fig. %), and two nearly imperceptible heads in the 
same place which seem to have belonged to upright figures 
(Fig. 43). The features of these weather-worn examples from 
earlier strata come out more (dearly in the left and middle ones 
of the plastic WoiuFiua heads in Malilm (FI. XX). Here it is 
obvious that their rounded eyes have no lashes, but are bordered 
only by a number of small dots. The eyes of those weathered 
figures too seem to he mostly lashless; a dotted line is more likely 
to have vanished, leaving no trace, than strokes representing eye¬ 
lashes. Incidentally, the above-mentioned two plastic heads at 
Alaliba are older than the third to the right, which was supplied 
with eyelashes when restored, and than other more recent paintings 
in this gallery: thus they too have not been “ touched ” for a 
considerable lime. Fresh-painted heads with rounded eyes we 
found only with Ivalurn, the so-called lightning-man, in the 
Brockman gallery, with the animal-shaped Wemd’inas at dantlara 
(PI. XX11 la.) and Kobuda (Fig. 38), and with all Unguel 
serpents. The Kaliirn portraits in the vicinity of the Prysdale 
Mission are lasidess and only bordered with dots (Figs. 31a, b). 
Very old pictures with rounded eves were found by Air. Coate in 
Central Kimberley. Our collected material, pictorial and 
mythological, provides no due to these observations. They may 
still be useful in further investigations. 

'The larger distance between rounded eyes and nose as found 
in older representations recurs once between oval-shaped ones in 
the portrait of Brad. The suggestion which has been made that 
Brad may be the exceptional case of a WoneFina with a month can, 

1 think, he dismissed by referring to the older type of Wond’ina 
heads. 


Another instance of changing representation of the mythic 
heroes is the* obsolete encirclements of the ochre bows of some 
Woud'inas. They were 1 not mentioned by most interpreters. 
Probably the*y represent clonels. though some 1 specimems would 
rather suggest a feather-dress, a foreu-iunicr of the 1 differently- 
painted cockatoo feat hews now customary. Few this aelornmemt. 
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frequent in restored paintings, occasionally resembles in outline 
the old cross-lined bow forms, e.g., the rcd-and-black-painted 
feathers on the head of the lying Wond’ina in Koralyi (1*1. la.; 
also for two specimens Pig. llib). r Phe interpretation of these 
ornaments as cockatoo feathers was given very positively, and 
it was invariably repeated wherever we came across that accessory, 
e.g., as to the Wond’ina with the marsupial mouse and his more 
slender cockatoo feather in Koralyi and as to a lying Wond’ina 
in the Brockman gallery. In Yaugaln we find on top of the 
weathered upper Wond'ina the old encirclement of long cross- 
lined bows (Bl. VIII.), underneath, however, on the restored 
“ pretty fellow ”, four very long and slender cockatoo feathers, 
two at each side of the ochre bow (1*1. IX.). Finally the old and 
new motifs coincide in Walanganda (PI. X.; Fig. 

The repainted ochre bow with two cockatoo feathers is set 
off by the blown-over white against the earlier painting, 'flic 
latter is not, however, composed of individual cross-lined figures 
arranged in a semi-circle such as are fairly perceptible in Malan 
(PI. VII.) and Yangalu, resembling cockatoo feathers; the curved 
lines above Walanganda are rather like those interpreted as clouds 
above the old head in Koralyi (Fig. Ida). 

In a different way the well-known cockatoo feather motif is 
combined with versions of the older unaccounted for motif in 
the encirclements of two lying Wond'inas. In Malan A (PI. A I. 
and Fig. 13) a tall cockatoo feather over amidst the ochre bow 
is margined by close-standing, cross-lined, slender figures. While 
the latter are somewhat weathered, the feather dates from the 
latest painting. It might, therefore, cover some other central piece 
which would account for its unusual length, sav, a serpent done 
simultaneously with the lateral figures and forming part of the 
original design. Similar reflexions as to what was originally repre¬ 
sented or intended are evoked by the large bow round the head of 
the lying Wond’ina in the Frobeni us shelter at Bind'ibi (PI. I Vn.). 
as its shape is suggestive of clouds (see, for instance, 1*1. IK). The 
middle “ cockatoo feather ” is a broad-margined bow. There is 
no evidence whatever, on the photograph, of serpents instead of 
feathers reasonably forming part of the picture of clouds. T did 
not then—in the early stage* of our expedition—examine the 
original for this point. The occurrence of rainbow serpents and 
clouds on top of a Wond’ina head is proved by flic interpretation 
to that effect of a very faint painting in AVolang-Kolong (PI. TIL). 
All portraits we found of the rainbow serpent emerging from 
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out the clouds are more or less weather-worn and invariably 
unrestored (1*1. II. and Figs. 9, 10). Also the representation ot 
the lily blossoms interpreted as clouds in the Brockman jailer\ 
at Bind'ihi ( Fiji;, bl) ) is old and. among our photographs, unique. 
The condition of all these examples indicates that cloud motifs are 
no longer in vogue, which adds to the probability that similar paint 
ings which likewise became obsolete had the same significance. 
Additional finds may |>erlia])s bring' more numerous and 
unambiguous examples in support of the hypothesis here submitted 
for discussion that the cockaloo leathers do not belong to the 
older representations, but were painted instead of repainting 
rainbow serpents and cloud bows. 

The devil-devil are mostly fresh; they often seem to be recent 
additions, ('omparison of our photographs with Brockman’s 
reveals an increase of those grotesque little figures over the last 
decades. Only once was something beyond their name mentioned 
and their connexion with ilie Bngnd-Wond’ina being referred to: 
In Kalingi they were d< scribed as the attendants of the two serpent 
women who brought them in from their home, the country of the 
Vnamhal. to their husband. Bngud. staled to be Bngariuyin. 

.Many of t he smaller figures are evidence of prevalent sexual 
concept ions. 'The figure of a sqnatl iug woman with visible genitals 
recurs in various rock-shelters, largest in Kobuda and well per¬ 
cept iblc also in dandara ( 1*1. X X I V.). (hire acquainted with the 
motif, one recognizes it in all sorts of sketchy drawings which 
at first seemed undeterminable. In one case a membrnm virile 
is painted on lop of a squatting woman. The penis is much 
enlarged with the male, the vulva correspondingly accented with 
(lie female devil-devil. 

In one of Sir (Jeorge Brev’s rediscovered rock-shelters only 
Ihe AVoiid’ina paintiilgs with a sexual significance have since been 
repainted. Woferring to the fact. Bikin remarks: “ Probably 
contact wit 1 1 ihe .Mission and the few settlers has lessened the 
need of painling animals lliere for increase purposes, that is. to 
ensure ihe food supply, bin it has nol detracted from the impor¬ 
tance of the sexual life, its ** history” and sand ion 

I’etri holds lliat the origin of these little figures may to some 
extenl lie in d’anha conceptions and that their increase may be 
due to the growing influence of the magic Knrangara cults in 
the (Vutral Australian desert areas. For accented genitals are 


"Oceania XIX., 1, p, 8. 
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typical of all d’anba beings. I bis bypotbesis may be proved or 
disproved by further investigation, in the former rase the devil- 
devil would turn out to be evidence of a late change of culture in 
the rock paintings of the Kimberley tribes. 

In conclusion I would add a few remarks from tbe painters 
point of view. 

The development of contemporaneous art leads us more and 
more to the understanding of so-called primitive art. Naive art, 
it might as well—or as badly Ik* called, since a general ebarac- 
teristic of it is the naivety of its authors. They creale t heir pictures 
without aesthetic rules, without being aware of tbe problems oi 
the laws and the ob.jeel of art. At present it is precisely tin* art 
experts who admire their paintings; and it is quite understandable 
that they would rather not call such art primitive at all. Naive 
painters rarely depict the environmental world as we view it. 
They were, therefore, little appreciated some decades ago when 
the purpose of art was believed to be the rendering of naturalistic 
reality. To-day what is valued is expressiveness and line arrange¬ 
ment, which are exactly the qualities of naive works ot art. 

The more one concentrates on Ihe \\ ond ina paintings, tbe 
more one feels attracted and interested. One becomes aware ol 
more and more details enhancing tbe expression or const met ive in 
the composition. To preclude misunderstanding, 1 wish to 
emphasize that the following observations are made from the 
conscious point of view of aesthetic theory which has nothing in 
common with aboriginal thought. 

It is remarkable how ingeniously the paintings are interwoven 
with the rock formations. Particular figures are accenled by 
means of bulges and projections. Nowhere is there any inconsis¬ 
tency; all representations art* so co-ordinated with one another 
and. with the rocks that the ellect is organic and magnificent. 

Some groups almost call for description in terms of aesthetics. 
In Kalingi (PI. XXVI.) the yam tubers ascend slantingly in close 
procession to the centre which is occupied by the half-length 
portrait of a lying \\ ond ina; the leit serpent, above tin* latter, 
continues the movement; the right one intercepts it. Moreover, 
the colours here exhibit a peculiar charm. The agitated contusion 
of the many serpents, in Maliba 1. (IT XVII I.), is counterpoised 
bv the vertical configurations on either side, the cockatoos on the 
left and the broadest of the serpents on the right. The birds seem 
assimilated to the serpents and ^et are clearlx muiked as buds. 
At Jandara the group beside the crocodile's head (PI. XXIV.) 
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forms a triangle, its sides being - the long pointed crocodile s snout 
and the erect part of the serpent, its basis the two wallabies with 
the broadest part of the serpent's body. The inside figures are 
again pressed into triangular shape without impairment to their 
individual types. The frilled lizards (PI. XXV.) and the eagle- 
hawks (PI. XXX.) fill up Hat, rounded niches which called for 
special concentration in the arrangement of all those figures; more 
than anything do they appeal to ns as self-contained compositions. 

1 have mentioned such details in terms of onr own apprecia¬ 
tion of art in order to show that these “ primitive ” paintings can 
well be enjoyed and looked at villi interest from our point of view. 
That is one important aspect of the rock paintings. It is possible 
to appreciate them like any contemporaneous paintings, only that 
they are then detached from their origin and proper cultural 
setting. The origin of the Wond’ina paintings, their significance 
to the aborigines are very different things from the origin and 
the significance to us of the art of later cultural epochs, although 
they may be comparable formally. 

As was briefly mentioned in the Introduction, the paintings 
are believed to be evidence of the earthly activities of the mythic 
heroes who left their shadows behind on the rocks. The 
aborigines, then, do not regard the paintings as the works of 
their equals, but as documents of the mythic being represented. 
(icneraily, with respect to any of their creations, they only claim 
to be mediators. The poet of a eorroboree is shown a new dance 
by the spirits of the dead: lie only forwards what they have 
taught him. Keen all practical or every-day activities were not 
originally <h signed by man. Their hunting practices, the making 
and use of their weapons and tools have been handl'd down to 
the aborigines by the mythic heroes of primeval times. But now 
11 ley are t he conscious ma kers of i heir hen ill it ill stone spea rq mints; 
they kill their game themselves. What we class as art. the myths 
and their representation in paintings and dances, is largely a 
means of getting into communion with the supernatural powers. 
The change in the attitude of the aborigines during their ritual 
performances is surprising indeed: There is intense devotion 
and self-forgetfulness. I remember a myth-feller listening with 
increasing awe to me repeating one of his stories—one of the 
deepest lasting impressions I received from the Australian 
aborigines. 1 never watched them painting or repainting their 
picture galleries. Their nature is assurance enough that this 
too is done in self-forgot ten devotion to the object represented, 
with an undivided zeal. Again in looking at a picture, wliat 
engages their mind is the subject-matter and its significance; for 
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what ill to n nation they give concerns the objective side. Oil the 
other hand, they will give yon a lair description of special pro¬ 
cesses of their handicrafts such as the grinding of colour-pigments. 

As far as wo can observe, there is no indication that they 
meditate the formal arrangement of their paintings, though there 
is some indication to the contrary. Their endeavours “ to make 
in pretty fellows ” concern such things as careful execution or 
affectionate embellishment. Expressiveness and tine arrangement 
spring from an unconscious faculty. 

The Wood’ina paintings, then, show that what drives man 
to represent things is his innate desire for shape and order. The 
purpose of these paintings is not to copy environmental reality; 
they are figurations of mythical ideas. It would be out of place 
to compare them with the models provided by nature. Still, in 
these “ primitive ” paintings we find applied certain laws of 
artistic composition of which we have ourselves become conscious 
only recently. 

The fact is not only important to the anthropologist, but of 
general interest that in the Kimberleys we are facing the bearers 
of the culture out of which the rock paintings have grown and 
obtain from them information about their paintings. For most 
rock paintings no such direct information is available. Although 
numerous paintings and engravings have been found in various 
countries, the answer to the question, what was their import to 
their authors, can hardly be derived from the paintings themselves. 
It is doubtful whether further discoveries, - however much 
they may add to onr knowledge, can throw more light on this 
essential point. Rock-painting, over long periods of human history 
a wide-spread custom, has survived only among a very few peoples. 
They are the last witnesses of a bygone epoch. It is that epoch 
from which the earliest evidence of man’s image-making activities 
has come down to ns; rock-painting is one of its features. Of 
course, it is only with due reserve that the Australian hunters of 
the twentieth century ran be compared to the prehistoric painters 
and sculptors. Still, some information about the Wond’ina paint¬ 
ings may well contribute to the understanding of rock paintings 
generally. 


